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Anywhere in the United States a policy - 


holder of the Hartford Fire Insurance 
Company can obtain instant service 
from a nearby Hartford Agent. Any 
Western Union office will furnish his 
name and address. Buy Harttord Tested 


insurance and be Sure/ 


THE HARTFORD FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
THE HARTFORD ACCIDENT and INDEMNITY CO 


HARTFORD - CONNECTICUT 


HARTFORD INSURANCE IS SAFE AND Your Hartford policy guarantees you tested ir /- 
CONVENIENT. There is a rigid test for in-  amce protection and ‘prompt, intelligent in. if 
surance just as there is for every other worth-while ance service, 10 matter where you are when ¢r 
product. The test for insurance is time. Back of gency arises. It is a great convenience 

every Hartford policy stands a 126-year record of Hartford ‘policyholders to be able alu.s 
honorable business dealings. Many thousand agents to find the nearest Hartford representa’ ve 
of the Two Hartfords in every State of the Union by calling any Western Union office. ‘” 
and in Canada offer you this tested insurance. Canada call Canadian National Telegra}’s- 
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HANGING: It is interesting to read the 
observations of a gentleman from New 
Jersey on a much publicized and much ma- 
ligned public hanging in Kentucky, which 


appeared in NEws-WeEEk’s Letters column 
\ug. 29. If he criticized New Jersey’s re- 
cent shame, the turning of the Lindbergh 


kidnap trial into a three-ring circus, he may 
have a right to lambast the crowd that wit- 
nessed the hanging of a fiend, who not only 
ravished a defenseless, 70-year-old, respecta- 
ble white woman but choked her to death as 
well. If he did not, it would be well for him 
to start his crusading closer home. 

\s one of the witnesses of this hanging, 
being there in the capacity of a news re- 
porter for more than four hours before the 
exectition occurred, I feel that it is grossly 

to the crowd to refer to it as “20,000 
Southern morons.”” Not only were they not 
ll Southerners, many residents of Indiana, 

and other Northern States being in 
ttendance, but their general behavior 
mped them as anything except morons. 
did they “get pleasure from seeing 
one inan die.” They, or the Kentuckians at 
least, were there to see the law take its 

in such a manner as would convey a 
message to all persons, white as well as black, 

‘entuckians intend to protect their 

nhood from fiends and morons, 
Yellow journalists who flocked to the hang- 
painted a highly colored and, for the most 
part, an untrue picture of the event. They 


Neither 


came here expecting to see a woman Sheriff 
spring the trap and, upon being disappointed, 
wrote the story as they knew their papers 
wanted it—making up their “facts” as they 
wrote. [ am happy to compliment News- 
WeEeXx for refraining from accepting the re- 
ports of these writers and giving their fiction 
further circulation in its report of the hang- 
ing (Aug. 22 issue). With the exception of a 
few minor errors, News-WEEK rewriters did 
a good job. 

Hucu O. Potrer 

City Editor, 

The Owensboro Messenger. 

Owensboro, Ky. 
. 


PRO: On behalf of the osteopathic pro- 
fession in Chicago and the State of Illinois 
[ am writing in appreciation for the space 
which you gave the 40th annual convention 
of the American Osteopathic Association, 
which was held at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel 
in New York last month, 

One of the major problems of the profes- 
sion is the dissemination of educational in- 
formation regarding our profession. It is a 
fact that a great number of the laity either 
do not know anything about the osteopathic 
profession or for some reason or other have 
an erroneous opinion of it. 

The principles underlying the practice of 
osteopathy are so true that any information 
based upon these principles brought to the 
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MEXICO TRAVEL NEWS 


The Fishing 
Is Good 
At Guaymas 


Certain it is that among the world’s 
famed fishing grounds, the Gulf of Cali- 
fornia at Guaymas ranks near the top. 
Like a great piscatorial grab bag, it 
gives forth fish in amazing variety and 
number. Shown below is a day’s catch 
of Pargo Colorado (Red Snapper), Sierra 
(Spanish Mackerel), Jurel (Yellowtail). 
Record swordfish caught this season 
weighed 518 pounds. Big winter fish in- 
clude Sea Bass (averaging 160 pounds), 
Gulf Sea Trout (60 pounds) and many 
another. 


Favorite base for deep-sea fishing is 
Southern Pacific’s luxurious resort 
Hotel Playa de Cortés near Guaymas. 
Easily reached by train, it is America’s 
newest and finest foreign playground. 


For non-fishermen, Playa de Cortés 
provides a beautiful outdoor swimming 
pool, tennis, riding, loafing in the warm 
sunshine. 


For a leaflet describing Playa de Cortés, 
write Southern Pacific’s Passenger Traf- 
fic Manager, O. P. Bartlett, Dept. 
NW-9, 310 So. Michigan Blvd., Chicago. 
He will ee —_ you plan your trip. 





Ti 








Grab Bag 
Pargo Colorado, Sierra, Jurel 


*S. P. DE MEX” 


Known officially as Ferrocarrile Sud- 
Pacifico de Mexico, unofficially as “S. P. 
de Mex,” Southern Pacific’s thousand 
mile-line down Mexico’s West Coast 
serves a region every Mexico visitor 
should see. 





Every mile is filled with interest: the 
cactus forests of northern Sonora, the 
sharp red mountains of Guaymas, Ma- 
zatlan’s tall cocoanut palms, the wild 
grandeur of the Barrancas, Guadala- 
jara’s modern buildings and teeming 
markets, Mexico City. Low roundtrip 
fares to Mexico City permit you to use 
the West Coast Route either way. Stop- 





over at Guaymas or any other point. 
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William Shakespeare, 1564 
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attention of the general public is certain ¢, 
assist in their education of the true worth of 
osteopathic practice. 
We are appreciative of the space given ys 
in the issue of Aug. 1 News-WEEK. 
H. WILLarD Brown, D. 0, 
Chairman Public Relations Committee 
Chicago, IIl. 


CON: Have just received notice of expj- 
ration of my subscription, Please do not re 
new it under any circumstances. 

You may ignore the accomplishments of 
osteopathy as hearsay and go into ecstasies 
over the dramatic results of a new medica] 
treatment which shortens hospitalization by, 
all of 1.25 days. But don’t expect me to read 
it or encourage anyone else to read it 

You may parade yourself as an unbiased 
reporter of the news—but don’t expect me to 
believe it. 



















Joun L. McCorkte, D. 0. 
Norwood, Pa. 
a 






LEAKAGE: Can you obtain anything ac- 
curate in the way of figures showing the loss 
or leakage from the Roman Catholic Church 
each year for the past five years? 

I note in News-WEEK of Aug. 8, Mary FE 
McLaughlin in the Jesuit weekly, America 
complains about the enthusiasm of some con 
verts to the Roman Church—“the alarm 
clocks,’’ etc. 

The reason [I am asking for information is 
because of conditions in this Southwestern 
country. Kansas City, for example, wit! 
half-million population, has about ( 
Roman Catholics. If you take the number of 
Roman churches in the city, the number of 
priests, Masses, and faithful 
Mass each Sunday, the total is far fro: . 
000, Parochial schools are weak here. “Cath- 
olic action” is nil. Yet . one Episcopal 
parish alone averages five Roman Catholics 
per confirmation class (two classes per yea: 
all adults. I find former Roman Catholics in 
the Masons and Odd Fellows. 
Jesuit weekly, America, give you any reliable 
figures? ...If Roman Catholicism held its 
members, shouldn’t we have 50,000,000 { 
ful in the United States by now? 

PIERRE DE Coup 


‘ 


who “hear’ 


Can the 










Kansas City, Mo. 


Editorial Note: Father Francis X. Talbot, 
editor of America, informs News-WEEK that there aré 
no figures available on the leakage in the Roman 
Catholic Church. This is partly due to the t 
many who leave the Church for a time eventually return 
to it. Church authorities do not agree on the siz th 
leakage; some maintain it is large; others, that it! 
small. Father Talbot believes the annual number of 
converts more than offsets those who fall ax 
temporarily, from the Church. 

During the Revolutionary period many Irish-An In 
Catholics lost their faith because of their Prot t 
environment. More recently, the largest number 
fections seem to have occurred among Italian 
icans. Some of these, particularly those comin 
rural districts in Italy, have thought that they must 
cease being Catholics in order to be good Amercian 

Father Talbot does not believe more than one out 0 
10,000 persons leave the Church on intellectual grounds. 
He ascribes defections to poor religious training, 
marriages, divorces, and the inability of the Church to 
cover the ground thoroughly in country districts with 
widely scattered congregations. He does not betsert 
many who leave the Church ally themselves with other 
denominations, but rather stand aloof from 
ligious affiliation. ’ 

The Church constantly strives to regain lapse 
bers. Last year the Diocese of Mobile, Ala., / 
“Drive For Fallen-Away Catholics.” Priests ‘ 
1,546 families and persuaded 835 persons to return to 
the sacraments. 



























TELEPHONES: On page 34 of the July 
18 issue of your worthy publication we note 
a reference to new developments in tele- 
phone instruments .. . 

We attach advertisements taken from trade 
journals which prove that instruments 1ncor- 
porating the principles stressed in your 2m 
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ticle are now being offered by at least four 
different manufacturers ... 

These instruments have been available 
from one to three years and are rapidly be- 
coming the standard in the plants of many 
progressive telephone companies across the 
nation. Although it may be true that the par- 
ticular instrument you referred to is not yet 
available, nor may any such instruments be 
procured in the city of New York, there are 
instruments of a similar design available to 
thousands of telephone users served by com- 
panies in up-State New York. This is equally 
true in multiple degrees across the nation. 

; H. M. Stewart 

The Texas Telephone Assn. 

Austin, Texas 











SIDESHOW 





Query: At the office of O. H. Cros- 
sett, Dallas, Texas, marriage-license 
clerk, a Negress wanted to know to 
whom she was married in 1923. “It 
don’t make a bit of difference to me 
personally,” she said, “but mah 13- 
year-old daughter has been askin’ 
which one of mah foah husbands was 
her papa.” 


REPENTANCE: William Polk, San 
Francisco S.P.C.A. man, crawled:a mile 
through a 30-inch pipe to save a black 
cat. “He’s a- nice cat,” Polk said, “and 
I feel bad about the things I said to 
him inside the pipe.” 


SprREE: For the fifth time in two 
months George Selig of Paterson, N. J., 
appealed to police to find his two run- 
away sons. “Why don’t you keep them 
at home?” officers asked tartly. “It’s 
your fault,” Selig retorted, “they run 
away because they know you'll feed 
them ice cream until I call for them.” 

SERVICE: Tipsy San Antonio motor- 
ists no longer have an alibi. The taxi 
companies have a new service: the 
Blotto Special. For double fare, two 
drivers answer a call: one drives the 
reveler home, the other follows with his 
automobile. 





PunsteR: Annoyed by passing motor- 
ists who kicked up so much dust that 
it ruined her washing, Mrs. Guy Camp- 
bell of Trego, Wis., hung up a sign: 
WASHOUT. Now on washdays she 
smiles as she watches cars creep past. 

ATTRACTION: For Chicago visitors, a 
recent issue of The Hyde Park Herald 
recommends “Pilsen—Little Bohemia,” 
containing shops, cafes, and “a chapel 
with distinguished morals.” 

First to Last: In New York City, 
Harry M. Goetz paid $575 for a rare 
first edition of Cooper’s “The Last of 
The Mohicans.” Then he presented the 
book to Chief Tantaquidgen, the tribe’s 
last surviving member. 

SATURATED: Pursued by motorcycle 
Police, a Dallas, Texas, bootlegger 
dumped out of his speeding car the 
contents of half a dozen gallon jars. 
It did him no good. When the officers 
Saw his wet clothes, they took an 


empty jar and wrung some evidence 
into it, 
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Often a bridesmaid 


but never a bride 


DNA’S case was really a 

pathetic one. Like every 
woman, her primary ambition 
was to marry. Most of the 
girls of her set were married— 
or about to be. Yet not one 
possessed more grace or charm 
or loveliness than she. 


And as her birthdays crept 
gradually toward that tragic 
thirty-mark, marriage seemed 
farther from her life than ever. 


She was often a bridesmaid 

but never a bride. 
* * * 

That’s the insidious thing about hali- 
tosis (unpleasant breath). You, your- 
self, rarely know when you have it. 
And even your closest friends won’t 
tell you. 


Sometimes, of course, halitosis 
comes from some deep-seated organic 





disorder that requires professional 
advice. But usually—and fortunately 
—halitosis is only a local condition 
that yields to the regular use of 
Listerine as a mouth wash and gargle. 
It is an interesting thing that this 
well-known antiseptic that has been 
in use for years for surgical dressings, 
possesses these unusual properties as 
a breath deodorant. 


It halts food fermentation in the 
mouth and leaves the breath sweet, 
fresh and clean. Not by substituting 
some other odor but by really remove 
ing the old one. The Listerine odor 
itself quickly disappears. So the sys 
tematic use of Listerine puts you on 
the safesand polite side. 


Your druggist will supply you with 
Listerine. He sells lots of it. It has 
dozens of different uses as a safe 
antiseptic and has been trusted as 
such for half a century. 


LAMBERT PHARMACAL COMPANY 
St. Louis, Mo. 
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A New Truck for a New Era 


THE ['2-TON INTERNATIONAL 
CAB-OVER-ENGINE TRUCK 





The above view of 
the Modei C-300 
shows hove readily 
the International 
cab-over-engine 
chassis lends itself 
to streamline spe- 
cial body design. 








Head-on view of the INTER- 
NATIONAL 155-TON Cab- 
Over-Engine Truck showing 
attractive lines and in- 
creased visibility. Controls 
| are placed for quick and 
. positive handling. 


bbls the continued up- 


ward swing of the busi- 
ness cycle comes a demand 
for a truck specifically de- 
signed for ay handling in 
today’s traffic. International 
Ilarvester presents a new 
cab-over-engine unit—Model 
C-300—perfectly adapted 
for a great many hauling 
needs in the 1}-ton field. 
The International cab- 
over-engine truck has many 
advantages to compel the 
interest of buyers and oper- 
ators of trucks. The length 
of this new unit is reduced 
by the length of the stand- 
ard hood—and this saving is 
added to the loading space. 
More perfect load fistribu. 
tion provides "sty operat- 
ing economy. Increased visi- 
bility is offered the driver, 


and the cab is thoroughly 
comfortable. The engine is 
completely accessible and 
the Ties has easy access to 
his seat. The short-turning 
radius spots this truck in 
close quarters with a mini- 
mum of jockeying —saving 
time, wear, and tear, for 
owner, machine and driver. 
Two wheelbase lengths: 
69-in. for 11 and 12-ft., and 
117-in. for 13, 14, and 15-ft. 
bodies back of cab. 

If a truck of 144-ton capac- 
ity, in the 12,000-pound 
gross-weight class, fits your 
needs, arrange for a demon- 
stration of the new Interna- 
tional Model C-300 with 
your nearest International 
ese or dealer now. 
INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


(INCORPORATED) 
606 S. Michigan Ave. Chicago, Ill. 


for cab-over-engine 
standard 99 -in. wheel- 
base chassis, f.o.b. 
factory. Other Interna- 
tional trucks, Half-Ton 
to Six - Wheelers. 


The wide doors and forward 
steps dn the new Interna- 
tional Model C-300 make 
getting in and out easy and 
convenient. A beautiful truck 
that is easy te handle in 
cramped space. 


INTERNATIONAL TRUCKS 
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THE NATIONS: Panic Over Spain Lifts, but Powers Face 


New Central Europe Alignment; Roosevelt Flies Trial Balloon 


They see his shadow every- 
where. He used to swagger 
in armor, flaunting a blood- 
rusted sword. Times have 
changed. Now he = slinks 
about in gasproof overalls, 
his head in a horrible mask 
(see cover). 

He is the man from Mars, 
the herald of war. 

Last week his asbestos 
shoes—crimson with gore 
from the Spanish revolt (see 
page 13)—hopefully padded 
in the wake of armies yet un- 
tried. In a dozen countries 
“red” and “blue” forces 
shadowboxed, rehearsing for 
Armageddon. 

Through Prussian pine for- 
ests Gen. Werner von Blom- 
berg’s machinelike Reichs- 
wehr deployed, dug trenches, 
darted back and forth in 
camouflaged steel trucks. 

Up hills outside Moscow, 
War Commissar Klementy 
Voroshiloff’s tanks rumbled. 
Overhead wheeled squadrons 
of Russia’s 4,000-plane ar- 
mada. 

Dictator Edward Rydz- 
Smigly of Poland—in France 
to dicker for armaments— 
watched poilus scurry in and 
out of the Maginot forts 
along the German border. 

At Tientsin, North China’s key port, 
the Mikado’s war lords gathered in 
ominous conference (see page 15). In- 
land, Japanese platoons drilled daily. 


In Italy, Yugoslavia, Austria, Hun- 
gary, Czechoslovakia, Bulgaria, and 
Rumania, disciplined armed men panted 
through wheatfields and up fir-clad 
mountainsides against imaginary foes. 

Security! cried their leaders. In this 
way, and only in this way, can we 
Scare war off. 


IbeA: That view struck fear in the 
hearts of idealists who saw disarma- 
ment as the only safeguard of peace. 

To this school belonged Woodrow 
Wilson, who formulated history’s most 
ambitious scheme for halting the march 
of war—the League of Nations. It 
didn’t work. Unlike the man from 
Mars, it failed to keep up with the 
times, 


Last week a new war-stopping proj- 


ee 
INTERNATIONAL 


Il Duce and the Widow’s Mite: ‘We 
Must Be Strong—Ever Stronger!’ 


ect, simpler than the League, ema- 
nated from a President of the United 
States. News of the dream—an in- 
ternational peace conference in Amer- 
ica—took the world by surprise. On 
the front page of The New York Times, 
Aug. 26, it appeared under the name 
of Arthur Krock, Washington corre- 
spondent. 


Capital officials read, and blinked. 
Secretary of State Cordell Hull seemed 
stunned at the daily press confer- 
ence. Democratic politicians; with their 
eyes on 1936 hands-off-Europe votes, 
blanched. Jim Farley frowned. 

On tour with the President in the 
West (see page 7), Secretary of Agri- 
culture Wallace conferred with the 
“Chief,” then told reporters: 

“He said I could tell you there has 
been nothing . . . looking toward any 
meeting of the sort...” 

But Krock, who won the 1935 Pulit- 
zer Prize for brilliant interpretation of 


Washington news, stuck to 
his tale: 

“Thinking aloud” with 
friends, as he often does, 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt 
recently put this question: 
if and when reelected, why 
not invite Edward VIII, Josef 
Stalin, Benito Mussolini, 
Adolf Hitler, France’s Presi- 
dent Albert Lebrun, and 
High Gentlemen from Japan 
and China to draft a new 
deal for the world? 


PRECEDENT: Such a peace- 
feast would constitute the 
most impressive gathering 
since Europe’s great men sat 
at the huge, rectangular 
banquet table of the Austrian 
Imperial Palace in 1815. 


At the Congress of Vienna 
the rival States agreed to 
stop bickering and pledged 
themselves to concerted ac- 
tion against the Red Menace 
of the nineteenth century: 
popular democracy, newborn 
child of the steam engine and 
printing press. 

The first democrats 
preached nationalism and fired 
the masses with enthusiasm 
for a utopia—brotherhood of 
man. The Vienna powers 
stood together to save a po- 
litical system—hereditary monarchy. 

With unison not since seen in Eu- 
rope, they squelched all uprisings— 
notably, in 1823, Spain’s democratic re- 
bellion—and kept the Continent at 
peace for a generation. 

American isolationist leaders hold 
that it’s not up to this country whether 
peace reigns on the Continent or not. 
Preaching that the nation can keep 
out of trouble by ignoring it, they swing 
a powerful vote. Even had the Presi- 
dent suggested the plan with pondered 
earnestness—which no one believed— 
the ostrich element alone, without 
other realists, would have kept it from 
materializing. 


® Foreign entanglement note: Sunday 
a Spanish warplane dropped bombs 
near the U.S.S. Kane—on its way to 
evacuate Americans from revolt-men- 
aced Bilbao. The destroyer fired at 
the aircraft, which Lt. J. D. Alvis failed 
to identify. Washington warned both 
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sides in the civil war and Monday laid 
plans to withdraw its ships from Span- 
ish waters. 


Response: Old World and Far East 
spokesmen, if they didn’t take the 
Roosevelt dream seriously, at least 
gave it the dignity of recognition. 

Britain, unofficially, approved. Noth- 
ing would please the Privy Council 
more than close cooperation with the 
United States. Popular leaders beamed. 
George Lansbury, ex-Labor chief and 
tireless advocate of Anglo-American 
solidarity, exulted: 

“This is the most hopeful news the 
world has had in many long weary 
years.” It was not news to Lansbury. 
At the White House this Summer the 
President “thought out loud” to him. 
The Roosevelt peace balloon is said to 
have had a trial flight also before Am- 
bassador Sir Ronald Lindsay. William 
C. Bullitt (see page 9) was another. 

Of published reports of the plan 
Paris and Rome expressed unofficial 
approval. A Tokyo Foreign Office 
spokesman even elaborated: the peace 
conference should divide the world into 
sections, making Japan policeman of 
the Far East. 

Moscow, on guard against Germany 
in Europe and Japan in Siberia, kept its 
counsel. Soviet comrades knew what 
Berlin would, and did, say: 

“Imagine! Hitler sitting at the 
same table with Stalin!” 


ENEMIES: Reich and Soviet glared at 
each other across Poland’s cabbage 
fields—potential archprotagonists of 
the century’s opposing political faiths. 
During the World War Germany nour- 
ished bolshevism in Russia to under- 
mine the Czar’s Generals. Today the 
Fuehrer beats his chest as Western 
civilization’s chief guardian against the 
Reds. 

Moscow feels certain that commu- 
nism will march on, as democracy did 
in the last century. In 1848, proletarian 
democratic revolts broke out in France, 
then Germany, then Italy, Austria and 
Hungary. 

Growing commerce and _ industry, 
which fed these popular awakenings, 
also accentuated imperialism. Colonial 
empires brought economics into In- 
ternational politics. The pact of 
Vienna’s machine fell apart. New 
alignments, animosities, and wars re- 
placed it. 

A common political ideal—the mon- 
archic system—welded the Treaty of 
Vienna. For a time the signatories of 
the Versailles Treaty also remained 
glued together. 

But no common political ideal 
bound the powers joining the League 
of Nations—the peace parliament sold- 
ered in the Versailles framework. On 
the contrary, sharp nationalistic quar- 
rels and charges of double-crossing 
kept it powerless. 

The League is dead! shouted jubilant 
dictators after last Winter’s Ethiopian 
fiasco. We must find something to 
replace it! countered their opponents. 
In the majority of Continental coun- 
tries, fascism became an issue. 
Alone, neither moderate liberalism 
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Stalin, Lebrun, Hitler: They Also Sometimes Think of 9,000,000 W orld War Orphans 


nor socialism nor communism could op- 
pose its growing influence. So “pop- 
ular fronts” embracing all Left-wing 
beliefs sprang up—with Moscow’s 
blessings—to fight it. 

Spain, country of arid plateaus and 
extreme temperaments, caught a mortal 
dose of the malady. 

But by last week the third “worst war 
scare since 1914” in a year had sim- 
mered down to oratorical threats by 
dictators. 


Russia: In Moscow, Stalin reviewed 
troops about to leave for maneuvers. 

“Comrades! War is imminent... 
We are on the threshold of momentous 
events. Our enemies are gettine into 
position ... be ready!” 

The official Soviet newspaper, Pravda, 
said: 

“Extension of military service in 
Germany [raising the army from 550,- 
000 to the 1914 strength of 800,000] 
shows how intensively the Reich is pre- 
paring for war ... Fascism, armed to 
the teeth, prepares new slaughter!” 


BALKANS: New evidence of Ger- 
many’s fast-growing influence in the 
Danube __sibasin last week more 
than sufficed to deflect Moscow’s 
attention from the Fascist-Red proxy 
war in Spain. 

The blow came from Rumania. For- 
eign Minister Titulescu, one of the 
League’s chief brain trusters, had de- 
manded abolition of the Jew-baiting, 
anti-Russian, pro-Nazi Iron Guard mili- 
tia. Premier George Tatarescu denied 
the request and resigned. King Carol 
asked him to form a new Cabinet. 





Last Saturday the Premier formed it— 
leaving out Titulescu. 

The Foreign Minister’s downfall put 
Rumania in Germany’s fold. It fore- 
shadowed death for the Little Entente 
Rumania, Yugoslavia, and Czechoslo- 
vakia—on which France and Russia 
counted against an aggressive Reich. 





Vesuvius: One of Yugoslavia’s poten- 
tial next-door enemies erupted this 
week. Italian troops under Field Mar- 
shal Badoglio had matched wits with 
forces under Crown Prince Humbert in 
the shadow of Mount Vesuvius’s per- 
manent smoke screen. 

Deep down in this volcano, ancient 
Romans believed, the Smith Vulcan 
hammered out the swords for the God 
of War. Monday at Avellino, 27 miles 
from Mars’s forge, Benito Mussolini 
praised the maneuvering troops for 
their mettle. Then— 

“Listen to me!” he exhorted them in 
the manner of old Rome. 

“Tomorrow on the plains of Voltura- 
ra, before His Majesty Victor Em- 
manuel, King of Italy and Emperor of 
— will pass more than 600,000 
ae 
“This ys is almost insignifi- 
cant ... In a few hours we can mobil- 
ize more than 8,000,000 men!” (Not 
even Russia could do that.) 

“We want to live at peace with all 
for a long time, but we reject the ab- 
surdity of eternal peace! After the dis- 
armament conference’s catastrophic 
failure, Italy’s course can be only this: 
we must be strong—grow ever strong- 
er!” 
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DROUGHT: Candidate Roosevelt, on His Way toa 


Talk With Candidate Landon, Plans a New Economy 


Franklin Delano Roosevelt eJr. made 
a speech: 

“The old man is sorry he can’t come 
out now, but he will be through here 
again tomorrow morning and he'll 
come out and see you then.” 


The crowd understood and laughed. 
Presidents must sleep, and it was 
early morning in Jamestown, N. D. 

Such things were typical last week 
as Mr. Roosevelt toured the drought 
lands. The President, his sons John and 
Franklin Jr., his daughter-in-law Betsy 
(Mrs. James Roosevelt), and his official 
companions met the people of the 
Middle West and West on the easy 
footing of loungers in a crossroads 
store. 

Mr. Roosevelt tried to keep the trip 
on that basis—and to keep politics out. 
He canceled a scheduled appearance at 
Iowa’s State Fair in Des Moines; he 
avoided campaign cracks at the Re- 
publican foe. But everybody knew a 
candidate when he saw one; everything 
the candidate did and said might win 
or lose votes in November. 


On the first morning of the tour, the 
President’s special train stopped for ice 
at Willard, Ohio. The measured “clap- 
clap-clap” of demanding hands drew 
him to the rear platform of his private 
car, the Pioneer. 


“Hello, I’m glad to see you. How’s 
everything going now? All right?” 

“Good, good,” the crowd returned. 

When the train pulled out, a woman 
yelled: “I’ve decided to vote for you in 
November!” 

When the President reached the Da- 
kotas and the worst of the drought 
area next day, he launched upon a pro- 
gram that Jim Farley himself might 
have devised. Mr. Roosevelt talked 
with Governors and Senators; he drove 


out on the burned plains to gossip with 
farmers and children. 

Rain came with him, and his entour- 
age talked of “Roosevelt luck.’’ But he 
was no rainmaker. Through the first 
weeks of August—too late to save 
crops—rainfall averaged 75 per cent 
of normal over most of the Great 
Plains area. 


Near Aberdeen, S. D., in his yellow 
touring car Mr. Roosevelt visited the 
Henry Welbers and their 360-acre farm. 


Young Mrs. Welber held up 19- 
month-old Darlene, decked out in a 
pink dress, and the President counted 
fingers: ““One-two-three-four-five.”” Then 
farewell: “I hope you pull through all 
right,” and “I am going to stick with 
ag 

At Pierre, S. D., the nation’s small- 
est capital city (population 3,659), 
Gov. Tom Berry took over the rear 
platform while Mr. Roosevelt con- 
ferred with a local drought committee 
inside the Pioneer. 


“Tugwell, Tugwell, we want Tug- 
well!” the crowd chanted, and Gov- 
ernor Berry introduced Rexford Guy 
Tugwell, Resettlement Administrator. 
More shouts brought out Secretary of 
Agriculture Henry Wallace, Works 
Administrator Harry Hopkins, the 
President’s sons, and even his mili- 
tary aide. Governor Berry told a joke: 
about a Negro minister, plastered with 
a tomato in the midst of his sermon, 
who announced to his flock: “Now 
just a short benediction with the Lord, 
and then we'll have the damnedest 
fight you ever seen.” The anecdote 
seemed to have some point when told 
during a “nonpolitical’”’ tour. 


© This week the President lopped Wis- 
consin and Minnesota off his itinerary, 
so he might: go to funeral services in 
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Salt Lake City, Utah, for George H. 
Dern, his Secretary of War (see page 
26). Then Des Moines, and the trip’; 
climax—a joint conference with Alfred 
M. Landon and six other State Gov- 
ernors. 


DANGER: From train windows and 
from the comfortable vantage of his 
automobile, the President saw segments 
of the drought’s ruin. From a com- 
mittee of Federal experts he obtained 
a broader view and a warning: 

“We endanger our democracy if we 
allow the Great Plains, or any other 
section of the country, to become an 
economic desert.” 


Before reporting to the President last 
week at Bismarck, N. D., the com- 
mittee had motored through nine 
States of the Great Plains—on the 
map, a bootlike area stretching from 
the Canadian border to the Gulf of 
Mexico, through Montana, North Da- 
kota, Wyoming, South Dakota, Nebras- 
ka, Colorado, Kansas, New Mexico, 
Oklahoma, and Texas. 


Dr. Morris L. Cooke head of the Rural 
Electrification Administration; Dr. Tug- 
well, and others of the Great Plains 
Drought Area Committee had chatted 
with farmers and sheepmen, scuffed 
across dunes which had once been 
grainfields or ranges, and returned 
with this basic finding: 


Successive droughts and improvident 
use of the region’s land and water re- 
sources imperil the livelihood of 2,500,- 
000 farmers, and of 7,500,000 others 
dwelling in Great Plains States; only 
the united power of Federal, State, and 
local governments can halt oncoming 
disaster. 


Indirectly, the committee suggested 
creation of a Federal-State board to co- 
ordinate national and State legislation 
designed to enforce sensible use of the 
area’s resources. 

The committee’s report assumed that 
the President, and everyone else, knew 
how and why the Great Plains had be- 
come the playground of ruin. As a 
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To the West, a Dust Storm; To Democracy, a Threat 


member of the National Resources 
Board, Dr. Cooke months ago told the 
story: 

Late in the last century and in the 
early years of the twentieth, men in- 
vaded the dry, sodded plains of the West; 
some ripped away the grass to plant 
grain; some overburdened the ranges 
with more cattle or sheep than the grass 
could support; some squandered the 
slender water supply. Result: denuded 
of the grass which absorbed rainfall and 
fended soil from the winds, the plains 
took flight; storms swept the dust bowl, 
stripped away the fertile topsoil, and 
coated near-by lands with ruinous silt. 

Like any generalization, the tale en- 
counters infinite contradictions: in good 
years, thousands still grow crops and 
make money; the Great Plains ranges 
still supply the nation with meat. 

President Roosevelt met one of the 
refutations last week. In a full-page 
letter to “Mr. Easterner,” The Fargo 
(N.D.,) Forum pointed pridefully to 
$87,000,000 worth of wheat, meat, dairy 
products, and assorted farm produce 
grown in North Dakota’s Red River 
Valley this year. The newspaper wrath- 
fully reprinted a “faked” photograph of 
a cow’s skull, lying on an alkali flat. (It 
turned out that a Resettlement Admini- 
stration photographer used the skull as 
a prop, to lend focus to a picture of un- 
questionably barren land.) 

The Red River Valley is North Da- 
kota’s Eden. Officials limned a dark- 
er picture for the State as a whole: 
an 8,000,000-bushel wheat crop from 
fields which have grown 157,000,000 
bushels in a season; 55,000 of 84,000 
farm families on relief; still others 
certain to join the 2,000,000 drought 
victims whom the Federal Government 
expects to support this Winter. 

Without the jaundice of local pride, 


the President’s committee found rea- 
son to recommend fundamental changes 
in the Great Plains economy—zoning 
laws empowering State governments 
to prevent wasteful use of land; gov- 
ernment withdrawal of worn-out acre- 
age from cultivation; credit extension 
conditioned upon conservation of the 
borrower’s land; abolition of tenantry. 

To forecasters of wholesale evacua- 
tions, the committee retorted: ‘The 
fundamental purpose of any worth- 
while program must be not to depopu- 
late the region but to make it perma- 
nently habitable.” 


STATES: In its report, the committee 
cited rural zoning laws in Minnesota 
and Wyoming as examples of effective 
State action. Other States have ven- 
tured toward government control of 
private land-use. 

The Texas Legislature recently em- 
powered counties to establish local 
conservation districts and to assess 
farmers with the costs of projects de- 
signed to prevent soil waste. 

Iowa’s State Conservation Commis- 
sion sponsors construction of artificial 
lakes similar to hundreds WPA plans 
to scatter over the drought area; in 
this year’s campaigns, Republican and 
Democratic candidates alike plumped 
for long-range conservation programs. 

Montana fosters range conservation 
with a law which permits stock raisers 
to lease Federal and other lands for co- 
operative development—one of the ob- 
jectives of the President’s committee. 
In two years, the State Water Conser- 
vation Board has spent $500,000 on 
projects financed mostly by PWA. 

In Gov. Alfred M. Landon’s capital a 
State Board of Agriculture official last 
week observed: “Kansas has always 
been in the foreground in conservation 
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matters ... It is an old story in this 


State.” 


® In Washington last week, the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics summarized 
the drought’s inroads upon food sup- 
plies. Gist of the report: there’s 
plenty left to eat. Items: (1) In the 
twelve months ending next June 30, 
supplies of all foods will be 3 per cent 
less than in 1935-36. (2) Millers, con- 
fronted by a wheat yield reduced to 
633,000,000 bushels, will maintain bread 
supplies and restrict imports by using 
wheat planted last Winter, instead of 
Spring plantings hit hardest by drought. 
(3) Aereage reductions, plus drought, 
cut the prospective yield of late po- 
tatoes from last year’s 387,678,000 
bushels to 294,537,000 bushels this year. 


® Drought curtailment of grain har- 
vests forced market prices up. Last 
week the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics reported that higher prices 
boosted the nation’s farm income in 
July to $711,000,000, compared with 
$451,000,000 in July, 1935. 


+ 
PHILIPPINES: 
Sun Hastens a New Army’s Step 


Japan’s Rising 


If the United States and Japan ever 
war, first to die for Western glory may 
be brown men of Manila. 

The Philippines’ capital lies 6,900 
miles westward from San Francisco; 
4,800 beyond an outmoded American 
naval base in Hawaii; and 2,100 from 
Tokyo. In paper war games played 
by Pacific strategists, Japanese bomb- 
ers and battleships make holiday with 
America’s puny Philippine defenses; 10 
the gloomier moments of Washington's 
Admirals and Generals, even Hawall 
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falls longybefore American guns can 
mass so far from home. 


Boosters. of big armaments budgets 


have long played on these fears in 
pleas to Congress. In 1934 they did it 
again, when the Philippine Independ- 
ence Act set the islands on the way to 
freedom. Congress authorized Ameri- 
can officers to mold a new army of 
Filipinos during the ten years of tran- 
sition before the Philippine Common- 
wealth matures as the Philippine re- 
public. 

To gird the archipelago’s tobacco 
strippers, Sugar-cane cutters, and 
coconut pickers for American defense, 
the Commonwealth government wanted 
and got the star strategist of the 
United States Army. The day he closed 
his five-year term as the army’s young- 
est Chief of Staff, Major Gen. Douglas 
MacArthur became the Philippines’ 
military adviser. 

Last week MacArthur won a rank 
higher than any other American Army 
officer has ever held. Manuel Luis Que- 
zon, President of the Commonwealth, 
commissioned him Field Marshal of 
the Philippine Army, and Mrs. Quezon 
handed him a golden baton. 


Beties: The Filipinos’ Field Marshal 
knows the people with whom he must 
deal. He commanded United States 
troops in the islands from 1928 to 1930. 
His father, the late Lt. Gen. Arthur 
MacArthur, helped drive out the Span- 
iards in 1898 and served two years as 
Philippine Governor General. 

When the younger MacArthur began 
organizing his conscript army this 
year, flashy posters inveigled Filipino 
youngsters with portrayals of island 
belles under the uniform’s spell. 


Had the Field Marshal needed the 
compulsion of law, he had it behind 
him. The Commonwealth’s Defense 
Act subjects Filipinos to military 
training from childhood up. Ten-year- 
old boys must train in school platoons. 
Schoolgirls “shall receive such instruc- 
tion as the Chief of Staff may deem 
necessary for auxiliary service.” In 
Junior Reserve Corps, regular army 
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service, and adult reserves, the Filipino 
remains on call to the colors until*he 
is 50. *; 

Juniors in training receive 2%4 cents 
a day; enlisted soldiers, $7 to $21 a 
month. MacArthur thinks he can build 
a standing army of 19,000 and a re- 
serve of 500,000 by spending $8,000,000 
a year—pin money for national defense. 

Filipinos will foot the bill, and inci- 
dentally relieve the United States of a 
$4,000,000 annual maintenance charge 
for 6,000 Philippine Scouts absorbed 
into MacArthur’s new forces. But un- 
til the Filipinos can fight for them- 
selves, this country will keep 10,000 
regular army troops on duty at a 
yearly cost of $10,500,000. 

MacArthur is certain it’s a good in- 
vestment. By 1946, he says, conquest 
of the Philippines would cost an enemy 
500,000 men and $10,000,000,000. 


AMBASSADORS: Bullitt Quits 
‘Death Cell’ as Straus Retires 


“I feel that it is imperative to keep 
the embassy staff at its full comple- 
ment.” 

The White House last week under- 
stood the forewarning of these words 
in the resignation letter of Jesse Isidor 
Straus, Ambassador to France, for 
whom physicians had ordered complete 
rest. 

The President knew that he must 
place in Paris an able successor to the 
cool-headed, vigilant Straus—someone 
who could gauge the waves of fascism, 
Nazism, and Spanish civil war lapping 
at French borders. 

To find a successor, the President 
reached into ‘Hull’s Death Cell”—the 
name appended by irreverent State De- 
partment clerks to Room 201 in the 
State, War, and Navy Building. 

Raymond Moley, former Assistant 
Secretary of State, occupied 201 when 
he incurred Secretary Hull’s displeas- 
ure in 1933. William Christian Bullitt, 
first American Ambassador to the 
U.S.S.R., returned from Moscow and 
moved into 201-last June. For two 
months he sulked there, snapping, “I 
have no such intention,” when reporters 
suggested he might want to resign. 

Last week the rich, well-born Phila- 
delphian made good his denial. Instead 
of resigning, he became Ambassador to 
France, opening Act III of a career 
full of ups and downs. 


Act I: Bill Bullitt wore a Phi Beta 
Kappa key when graduation scattered 
Yale’s class of 1912. As a war corre- 
spondent, he sent the home-town Public 
Ledger informative dispatches from be- 
hind German lines. They held Wash- 
ington’s eye. When the nation mobi- 
lized in 1917, the State Department 
called him as an expert on the Central 
Powers. 

In 1919, in the same role, he attended 
the Versailles Peace Conference. Soon 
Wilson and Lloyd George saw the 
mockery of negotiations while Allied 
armies still sniped at Bolsheviks. The 
treaty makers chose Bullitt to sue Mos- 
cow for peace and payment of Czarist- 
Kerensky debts. ed ft 


From wintry, Marxist Russia, Bullitt 
réturned with Lenin’s favorable terms 
and unorthodox enthusiasm for the 
Soviet Government. 

But false reports of White Russian 
victories forced his sponsors to repudi- 
ate his bold expedition. Bullitt stormed 
home to assail the Versailles Treaty be- 
fore sympathetic Senators. Then he 
stomped into retirement. 


Act II: In 1932, Bullitt bobbed back 
onto front pages as a Roosevelt backer. 
After Congress recognized the Soviet, 
the President’s hard-working cam- 
paigner received the Moscow post he 
had wanted. 

He sailed amid flush New Deal pre- 
dictions: the United States would har- 
vest an annual business of $500,000,000 
—once the Soviet settled the $400,000,- 
000 Czarist-Kerensky debts due this 
country. 

Moscow idolized Bullitt for his 1919 
pioneering. He fascinated Russians by 
importing baseball and polo and by 
whizzing about in a sports roadster. 
But he couldn’t collect the debts—the 
aching thought he brought home last 
June. 


PRIMARY: Pat Overwhelms Mike 
As Mud Flies Over Mississippi 


Back in 1918, Mississippians shud- 
dered at the spectacle of their veteran 
Senator, James K. Vardaman, publicly 
criticizing Democratic President Wil- 
son. A lanky young Representative 
named Byron Patton Harrison saw his 
chance, and defeated Vardaman with 
the slogan, “Stand by the President.” 


Last week, after the most raucous, 
name-calling, hair-pulling campaign in 
recent Mississippi history, Pat Har- 
rison stood for renomination on a 
“Stand-by-the-President” platform. De- 
spite wholesale predictions of defeat, 
the slogan again carried him to over- 
whelming victory. 


INGRATITUDE: In last week’s Demo- 
cratic primary—equivalent to election 
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in solid Mississippi—Harrison’s nominal 
opponent was Martin Sennett (Mike) 
Conner, urbane young ex-Governor 
(1932-36) who made a name for him- 
self by balancing the State budget. 
Actually, Harrison’s chief foe was Mis- 
sissippi’s other Senator, waspish little 
Theodore G. Bilbo. 

In 1933 Bilbo, broke financially and 
politically, went job hunting in Wash- 
ington. Senator Harrison had no love 
for Bilbo, whose 30-year record as 
politician and two-term Governor was 
speckled with scandals (including ad- 
mitted bribery). But Harrison landed 
him a $6,000-a-year sinecure clipping 
and pasting newspapers in the AAA. 
A year later Bilbo, rankling under the 
sobriquet of ‘“pastemaster general,” 
barged back to Mississippi and won 
election to the Senate by persuading 
native “red-necks” that the veteran 
but inconspicuous Senator, Hubert D. 
Stephens, was a useless nobody. 

Again discreetly conciliatory, Har- 
rison took his new colleague under his 
wing. He taught him how to get New 
Deal expenditures for his constituents. 
He gave him the bulk of new patron- 
age. 

Last Spring Bilbo, now firmly en- 
trenched, showed apparent jealousy of 
Harrison’s power and resentment at 
his patronizing attitude. The break 
came when Harrison supported Senate 
confirmation of President Roosevclt’s 
promotion of Judge Edwin R. Holmes 
to the Federal Circuit Court bench. 
Bilbo pawed the air with rage—-Judge 
Holmes once jailed him for refusing to 
testify in Gov. Lee Russell’s seduction 
trial. In committee and on the Senate 
floor, he denounced Judge Holmes and 
said reckless things about Harrison’s 
private reputation. 

How Senate colleagues felt about 
the uproar was shown by their 59 to 4 
confirmation of the Holmes appoint- 
ment. Yet that didn’t squelch “The 
Man Bilbo.” He drew up his full 5 
feet 4, announced he would fight Har- 
rison’s reelection this year, and sput- 
tered: 
league who will have some respect for 
me.” 

Young Mike Conner, Harrison’s only 
noteworthy opponent, had _ hardly 
showered respect on The Man. For ten 
years, he and Bilbo had vilified each 
other as “skunks” and “double-cross- 
ers.” Nevertheless, Bilbo chose Mike 
over Pat, explaining: “Conner at his 
worst is a thousand times better than 
Pat Harrison.” 


Mup: The campaign that followed 
rivaled even the deep South’s best rec- 
ords for mudslinging and bizarre line- 
ups. Onetime Harrison friends boosted 
Bilbo and Conner, and former Bilbo al- 
lies supported Harrison. Mrs. Bilbo 
publicly opposed her husband’s candi- 
date. 


Two months ago, when Bilbo, Conner, 
and Harrison first started touring Mis- 
sissippi’s gravel roads with sound 
trucks, the campaigning was as deco- 
rous as a Chautauqua lecture. Harri- 
son criticized “the former Governor’s” 
record and his onetime opposition to 


“T’m in the market for a col-— 
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Mrs. Bilbo Opposed Mr. Bilbo 
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Senators Harrison and Bilbo: Critics 
Charged Them With Golf and Caviar 


Roosevelt. Conner labeled “the Sena- 
tor” a Roosevelt “rubber stamp” who 
thought he had become “too big for 
Mississippi.” 

Such restraint was too much for 
Bilbo, self-styled “Old Maestro of the 
Stump.” Soon, cursing and quoting the 
Bible with equal facility, he returned 
to his old rabble-rousing, name-calling 
technique. Harrison and Conner quick- 
ly abandoned etiquette. Words like “in- 
grate,” “nubbin,” “runt,” and “liar” 
echoed across the State’s mud hills and 
canebrakes. Bilbo once made the mis- 
take of saying “Conner’s my baby.” 
Thereafter, Harrison referred to his op- 
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ponent as “Mother Bilbo’s little tootsy- 
wootsy.” 

Except for Harrison’s “Stand-by-the- 
President” cry, real issues disappeared. 
Against Harrison, whom Washington 
considers as plain as a bar of laundry 
soap, Conner and Bilbo pushed their 
chief argument: “He has gone Eastern 
and high-hat . . . Why he’s such a 
stranger here he has to put his picture 
on every telegraph pole so folks wil] 
know who he is.” 

To this, they added that Harrison 
had taken up golf. The charge aroused 
such horror in the backwoods that Har- 
rison, an inveterate golfer who shoots 
in the low 80s, quickly alibied that he 
disliked the game but played on doc- 
tor’s orders. 

Harrison backers countered the 
Bilbo charges in kind. Since going to 
Washington, they said, The Man had 
learned to dance. He had even taken 
to eating caviar (“It ain’t a thing in 
the world but Russian catfish eggs’). 

On election day, voters presumably 
preferred golf to caviar. Harrison, 
sweeping 80 of the State’s 82 counties, 
won by a 2-to-1 majority. The days 
of conciliation were over, he announced, 
as he began a fight to “purge” the 
Federal job list of Bilbo supporters: 
“T have a forgiving spirit, but to those 
who opposed me I say I will never 
forget.” 

SoutH CAROLINA: Senator James F. 
Byrnes, President Roosevelt’s most 
trusted lieutenant on Capitol Hill, last 
week buried two anmti-New Deal op- 
ponents beneath a 7-to-1 majority in 
the Democratic primary. 

“My happiness is complete,” Mr. 
Roosevelt telephoned. 





THE FEDERAL WEEK* 





THE PRESIDENT: 

Allocated $1,500,000 to the U. S. Employment 
Service to finance a reclassification of the 
2,400,000 WPA workers, as an aid to in- 
dustry in solving employment proble 
and to determine individuals’ eligibility 
for relief. 

DEPARTMENTS: 

State Department, for the second time, 
fused to permit William Gallacher, Com- 
munist member of the British Parliament, 
to enter the United States. 

Navy Department awarded contracts 
private construction of six 1,500-ton 
stroyers and three 1,300-ton submar : 
in addition the department allocated fund 
to government navy yards for four 
stroyers and two submarines. 

War Department accepted the resignation 0! 
Col. Julian L. Schley as Governor of t! 
Panama Canal Zone. Col. Clarence §. Ri 
ley of the Army Corps of Engineers ( 
ceeded him. 

War Department announced allotments to- 
taling $11,981,964 for flood-control projects 
in North Atlantic, South Atlantic, an 
Ohio Valley areas. 

OTHER AGENCIES: 

Reclamation Bureau announced July en 
ployment on its Western projects reach 
a peak of 22,665 persons—1,583 more (hi 
in June, 2 

PWA Administrator Ickes announced tna 
allocation of a $300,000,000 work fund w! 
be resumed despite President Roosev* 
requirement that only relief workers 
employed on all projects. 

CONDITION OF THE TREASURY: 

(Week ended Aug. 27) 
Receipts 
Expenditures 
Balance 
Deficit, fiscal year 
Public Debt 


*Oficial news not reported elsewhere in department 


$1,934,691, 904. 
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LANDON: Governor Shows Self to 400,000, 
Strikes First Hard Blow at New Deal, and Goes Home 


On every campaign train, newspaper 
correspondents wisecrack about the 
same subject: the candidate’s tendency 
to repeat himself in his rear-platform 
speeches. 

By the middle of last week, a score 
of reporters could have pinch-hit for 
Alfred M. Landon without appreciably 
changing the content of his stopover 
talks. Like all touring candidates, he 
covered points time and again. Favor- 
ite pronouncement: “Your presence 
here is proof of your interest in good 
government.” Favorite phrase: “You 





the Negro attendant borrowed from the 
Kansas City Club, was busy serving 
lemonades and Coca Colas to political 
hitchhikers who clambered aboard at 
every State line. 

In eight days, Landon traveled 2,880 
miles, visited eight States, delivered 
three formal addresses, made 60 train- 
stop talks, and accomplished the fol- 
lowing definite results: 


® Established himself as a homespun, 
friendly body in the eyes of the 400,000 
people who saw him on the train. 
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coln’s tomb “to receive the inspiration 
that comes to every pilgrim to Spring- 
field.” 

The Governor was at his worst, his 
advisers agree, in his three prepared 
speeches. At West Middlesex, Pa., 
his birthplace, he theorized on “the 
American way” in an address which 
critics labeled “vague” and “meaning- 
less.”” At Chautauqua, N. Y., he lauded 
American education in a speech dis- 
tinguished chiefly by his attack on 
teachers’ oaths. 


Only in Buffalo, N. Y., where he 
lashed Roosevelt fiscal and tax policies, 
the Governor markedly impressed non- 
partisans. Even there, his audience 
of 20,000 offered merely lukewarm ap- 
plause. Radio listeners found the Lan- 
don delivery firmer and more vigorous 


a 


As a Pilgrim to Lincoln’s Tomb, Landon Drew ‘Inspiration’; as a Candidate, He Kissed Babies 


folks.” Favorite quip: “The first thing 
this administration plowed under was 
its platform.” 

While the Landon campaign train 
chugged home from the East, a Presi- 
dential special carried Franklin D. 
Roosevelt on his “nonpolitical” in- 
spection tour of drought-blighted States 
(see page 7). Here too, reporters 
learned by heart the candidate’s back- 
platform routine. Favorite pronounce- 
ment: “If it costs $1,000,000 to save 
$10,000,000, it’s worth while.” Favor- 
ite greetings: “It’s good to see you all 
-.. How are things going?” 

Chief difference between the two 
road shows: Mr. Roosevelt avoided 
patently political topics and shunned 
the local politicians who usually flock 
aboard a Presidential candidate’s train 
for the prestige of being seen or photo- 
graphed with him. 

Landon set up no such “nonpolitical” 
barriers. Politics was admittedly his 
subject. In the Governor’s private car 
—the David Livingstone—John Barry, 


® Made himself known to hundreds of 
political leaders in the four big pivotal 
States—New York, Pennsylvania, IIl- 
inois, and Ohio. 


® Laid new claim to progressive inde- 
pendence by declining private con- 
ferences with Old Guard powers like 
Joseph R. Grundy of Pennsylvania and 
Charles D. Hilles of New York—and by 
denouncing teachers’ oaths, dear to the 
heart of William Randolph Hearst. 


® Took off his gloves for the first time 
and delivered an aggressive attack on 
the New Deal. 


Stumpinc: The Governor was at his 
best in his rear-platform appearances. 
Hesitant and self-conscious in only the 
first few talks, he quickly swung into 
a confident and folksy style of speech. 
He shook thousands of upstretched 
hands, consistently mentioned subjects 
of local interest, and even went in for 
baby kissing. 

In Illinois, he visited Abraham Lin- 


than before, but still no match for the 
Roosevelt microphone voice. 

Those who tuned in early heard the 
comedians, Colonel Stoopnagle and 
Budd, conclude their program with the 
theme song, “Keep him out of the 
White House.” <A few minutes later, 
Governor Landon came on the air from 
Buffalo. 

In simple, man-in-the-street terms, 
he analyzed Federal budgetary prob- 
lems: 


The fundamental principles of government 
finance are exactly the same common-sense 
principles that we follow in the handling of 
our own family finances ... In broadest terms 
there are four of them: 

The government must guard and preserve 
its source of incomes, 

The government must make sure that it 
gets a dollar’s worth for every dollar it 
spends. 

The government must not get in the habit 
of spending more than it receives. 

Finally, the government must prepare for 
the rainy day... 

It has always been my belief that the gov- 
ernment should raise the major portion of its 
revenue from direct taxes levied on the net 
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At Gov. Landon’s Right: Ernest K. Lindley (Wearing a Sunflower), 


Impartial Reporter, 


Book: The New York Herald Tribune 
is staunchly, if not convulsively, opposed 
to President Roosevelt and all his works. 
When the correspondent assigned to cover 
Governor Landon for that paper brings 
out a book appraising the New Deal, the 
uninitiated would expect a severe lacing. 
That the correspondent is also the son of 
the Chancellor of the University of Kansas 
does nothing to lessen that preconception. 

Yet readers last week found Ernest K. 
Lindley’s “Halfway With Roosevelt” (Vik- 
ing, $2.75) a sympathetic analysis as were 
his two previous books, a biography of the 
President and “The Roosevelt Revolution.” 
Though rigidly impartial in his newspaper 
articles, Lindley sums up his book: “Mr. 


Landon Admirer, 


and Roosevelt Booster 
Roosevelt’s accomplishments have 
been prodigious. Most fundamental of all, 
he revived faith in the democratic system 
of government.” 

On the credit side of the Lindley ledger: 
TVA, agricultural policies, social insur- 
ance, general banking and monetary poli- 
cies, conservation, CCC, relief, securities 
and exchange regulation, production of 
collective bargaining, and the _ cheap- 
electricity policy. 

On the debit side: NRA, over-optimism, 
inadequate housing policy, failure to re- 
vise the tax system thoroughly, silver 
policies, vacillating attitude toward bank- 
ers and industrialists, failure “to adopt an 
aggressive spending policy.” 





incomes of individuals and corporations, . . 
If the major portion of the government’s in- 
come is obtained from indirect and hidden 
taxes—taxes on such things as food, cloth- 
ing, gasoline, and cigarettes—then the main 
burden falls upon those of small income, and 
the cost of government is hidden. 

In the year 1932, 59 cents out of every 
dollar collected by our Federal Government 
was secured from direct taxes. The other 41 
cents was collected from indirect and hidden 
taxes. . . Four years later what do we find? 
We find that 51 cents out of every dollar col- 
lected by the Federal Government came from 
hidden taxes. In other words, the share of 
the cost of government falling mainly on 
those with incomes of $25 a week or less has 
increased 25 per cent. .. We cannot buy an 
ounce of food at our grocery store without 
being taxed to support the government... 

The so-called Surplus Tax Law [putting a 
7 to 27 per cent levy on undistributed cor- 
poration profits] has no relation to “soaking 
the rich.” What it does is protect the big fel- 
low who still has a reserve... 

This is the most cockeyed piece of tax leg- 
islation ever imposed in a modern country. 
[Loud applause] If I am elected I shall rec- 
ommend the immediate repeal of this vicious 
method of taxation. , 


We are living in a fool’s paradise—far be- 
yond our income, .. The present administra- 
tion has piled deficit upon deficit. . . It has 
acted as if it were willing to give the whole 
Treasury away. .. The time has come to put 
an end to these policies. We must establish a 
system of simple, honest bookkeeping. We 
must return to the principles which we fol- 
low in the handling of our own finances. 

Speech over, the Governor boarded 
his Topeka-bound train, and radio 
listeners heard the Lucky Strike pro- 
gram come on with the theme melody, 
“Happy Days Are Here Again.” 


Ecnoes: Most impartial observers 
hailed Landon’s “simple and sound 
speech.” Even staunchly pro-Roose- 
velt Scripps-Howard newspapers ap- 
proved. 


® The Democratic National Commit- 
tee’s fiscal experts dug into statistics, 
and primed Senator Joseph T. Robinson 
of Arkansas for a radio answer to Lan- 
don two night later. His main points: 
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Except for new liquor taxes, indirect 
or hidden taxes decreased rather than 
increased during the last three years 
... The Federal Government now im- 
poses no taxes on ordinary foodstuffs 
. . . Governor Landon “jumbled to- 
gether local, State, and Federal levies 
without distinction.” . . . The Surplus 
Profits Tax Bill “provides a cushion for 
small business corporations and is 
specifically designed to impose the bur- 
den of taxes on those able to pay.” ... 
“The burden of public debt today in re- 
lation to national income is much less 
than it was in 1933.” 


HEARST: Party Rivals Try to 
Pin Publisher on Each Other 


Early this Summer, Republican chiefs 
designated their Vice-Presidential nom- 
inee, Frank Knox, as Chief Denouncer, 
To him went the job of pummeling the 
opposition, while others took care of 
constructive issues. Because Vice Pres- 
ident Garner is an ineffective radio 
speaker, Democrats gave their de- 
nouncing job to Harold L. Ickes, acid- 
tongued Secretary of the Interior. 


Last week Denouncer Ickes had ready 
a sharp speech which, he said, would re- 
veal William Randolph Hearst as the 
boss of Republican candidates Knox 
and Landon. Before he could get it to 
a microphone, Governor Landon had 
directly attacked teachers’ oaths and 
indirectly criticized sales taxes, both 
pet Hearst ideas. 


Moreover, just 45 minutes before 
Ickes’s broadcast, William Hard, com- 
mentator for the Republican National 
Committee, went on the air with an 
answer-in-advance. Hearst—he pointed 
out—had supported Roosevelt in 1932, 
had recently engaged the President's 
son Elliott as vice president of a Hearst 
broadcasting chain, and for twenty 
years had employed Charles Michelson, 
Democratic publicity chief. 

Undeterred, Ickes went ahead with 
his speech. He whacked Landon for 
“evading issues” and for indulging “in 
the platitudinous generalities that so 
far have characterized his utterances 
except for his promise... to reduce the 
taxes on corporation surpluses.” This 
reticence, observed Ickes, resulted from 
orders Hearst had given Landon. As 
evidence, he read from a document in- 
troduced insa recent Chicago lawsuit. A 
memo from Hearst to George F. Hard- 
ing, Republican National Committee- 
man from Illinois, the paper read: 

“T was very much impressed by what you 
had to say about Governor Landon not mak- 
ing too many speeches . . . It cooperates 
with and supports what I have already told 
the Governor ... At present the Democrats 
have nothing to criticize the Governor about 
... Too many speeches might give the Dem- 
ocrats their eagerly wanted opportunity. 

Even Democratic writers called the 
Ickes speech effective campaign ammu- 
nition—had it come a week earlier. “Mr. 
Hearst is not the candidate,” observed 
Gen. Hugh Johnson. “Landon is the 
name.” 
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SPAIN ¢ Rebels Promise Dictatorship; ‘Rabble’ 


Promises Confiscation; Battle Becomes Tourist Show 


“Spain has been erased from the map 
of the world for 50 years.” 


Count Alvaro de Romanones feared 
his country would need half a century 
to emerge from the current civil war’s 
chaos and poverty. Alfonso XIII’s For- 
eign Minister last week escaped from 
a government prison in San Sebastian 
to French protection at near-by Hen- 
daye. 

He was not the only notable to slip 
away from the Reds. Monday, a be- 
draggled giant entered White head- 
quarters at Pamplona and announced: 

“Tam Paolino Uzcudun. I come from 
San Sebastian .. . Funny-looking peo- 
ple with guns followed me around. I 
got fed up.” 

One evening, the heavyweight boxer 
had taken to the hills. He ran food- 
less, like a hunted beast, for four days 
and nights: “Those Communists wanted 
to kill me because I wear a clean shirt 
and smoke good cigars .. . Some funny 
things are happening in Spain.” 


CorsaATAS: In line with the Basque 
Woodchopper’s observation, the Red 
workers’ councils governing Madrid 
and Barcelona last week frowned on 
corbatas (neckties) as nonproletarian. 
Men and women wearing finery risked 
arrest as capitalist sympathizers. 

Citizens soon saw how arrests would 
result. In Madrid the Reds aped their 
precursors of the French and Bolshe- 
vik revolutions by setting up a Peoples 
Tribunal. This court meted “object 
lesson” executions to dozens of aristo- 
crats and ex-government leaders, in- 
cluding some of the nation’s brainiest 
men. 

Despite mob rule, Indalecio .Prieto, 
Socialist leader, proclaimed: 

“Spain is not ready or well-enough 
developed for pure communism. We 
shall nationalize the banks, industries, 
mines, railroads, and other transports, 
but we need the wealth provided by 
the small trader.” 

Prieto spoke’for British consumption, 





as he made clear when he added: 
“What help have France and Britain 
given us in our direst hour? .. . Ger- 
many, Italy, and Portugal are provid- 
ing our enemies with all the material 
they want!” 


CANAILLE: The “enemies,” Generals 
Franco and Mola, predicted the de- 
structive war would last “not very 
long.” Mola compared the Whites’ 
well-armed and disciplined troéps with 
“a strange company of ordinary crim- 
inals, anarchists, communists, illiter- 
ates, and slatterns ... assisted by third- 
class soldiers and some officers, pro- 
fessional traitors... 


“We can expect to fight 250,000 more 
or less armed canaille .. .” 

This “rabble,” declared a White 
manifesto issued at Burgos, must be 
“exterminated” before order returns to 
Spain. The provisional government, 
set up in old Castile’s capital, outlined 
its program: 

1—A military dictatorship support- 
ing a Fascist State and cooperating 
with “friendly nations,’ Germany and 
Italy; suppression of “lockouts” by em- 
ployers and of strikes—State labor 
control; restitution of property seized 
from the Church and nobles; a political 
council to advise the dictator. 

2—Later, a plebiscite to determine 
if the Spanish people want the King 
back. 

3—Immediate trial of government 
leaders who opposed the White res- 
toration; suppression of Asturias and 
Catalonia—provinces that “failed to 
cooperate”—as political entities. 

Last week Red reinforcements from 
Barcelona poured into Irun, on the At- 
lantic coast, over French railways. To 
halt this menace at his rear, General 
Mola concentrated on attacking the 
Basque stronghold. 


Fireworks: All week tourists with 
field glasses climbed atop roofs and 
hills on the French side of the border. 
Stray bullets that wounded three gave 


Die, 


Spanish Border: French Tourists Found Front-Row Seats for the Fireworks 


them more thrills than any movie 
could supply. 

One day they saw a tank crawl— 
machine gun spitting—toward an ar- 
mored train. The train, for some rea- 
son, retreated. In near-by wheatfields, 
red-capped Carlists crouched, dashed 
ahead, and crouched again: A youth 
carrying the Royal Spanish red and 
yellow standard led them. 

Next day with astounding accuracy, 
the Red guns—reputedly directed by 
remote control from across the frontier 
by a former artillery officer, Jean Her- 
bette, France’s Madrid Ambassador— 
drove the victors back. Five times the 
Whites tried in vain to carry the hills 
protecting Irun. 

Elsewhere the revolt remained prac- 
tically at a _ standstill, though the 
Whites scored a psychological tri- 
umph: two planes flew over Madrid at 
night, dropped flares to light their tar- 
gets, and loosened bombs into Plaza 
Cibeles, Madrid’s center. Toll: seven- 
teen wounded, thousands scared stiff. 


GERMANY: Junkers Gain Point 
In Battle With Nazi Radicals 


At Nuremberg this week the Nation- 
al Socialist Peoples party holds its an- 
nual convention. For seven days good 
cheer will foam, thick as the head on 
Munich beer. But it will foam over 
bitter lees—perhaps a showdown be- 
tween Nazi radicals and conservatives. 

The party radicals charge Adolf Hit- 
ler has abandoned key Socialist features 
of his original program. Example: the 
Fuehrer has reduced his proletarian 
Brown Shirt army from a maximum 
2,000,000 in 1934 to a dwindling 100,000. 

The conservatives—representing the 
landed aristocracy, the regular army, 
and industry—concern themselves less 
with the Nazi program than with their 
determination to run the Reich. More and 
more during the past two years Junk- 
ers forced Hitler to take their advice. 

Last week new symptoms of con- 
servative ascendancy gave proletarian 
Nazis cause for worry. 


Money: Wednesday the man Hitler 
can’t live with, or without, flew to 
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France. Reichsbank President Hjalmar 
Schacht—archcritic of Nazi economics, 
yet sole Reich financier with whom 
other nations will deal—stepped from a 
plane at Le Bourget and motored di- 
rectly to a lunch engagement in Paris. 
His host: Emile Labeyrie, Blum-ap- 
pointed Governor of the reorganized 
Bank of France. The two bankers met 
again the following day, and the next. 
Theme: how to simplify and increase 
Franco-German trade and bring the 
mark and franc to a competitive level 
with the devalued pound and dollar. 
But Dr. Schacht did not confine him- 
self to purely financial matters. Three 
times he interviewed Leon Blum. At 
first he denied having discussed politics 
with the Premier: “I’m an economist,” 
he twitted reporters. “I don’t under- 
stand politics. Do you?” 
Later he qualified: “If I talked poli- 
tics ... it was only as a messenger.” 
The Fuehrer’s “messenger” assured 
Blum that Germany’s army increase 
from 600,000 to 800,000 last week mere- 
ly represented protection against Rus- 
sia’s 1,300,000 armed men. For France 
—and her shockproof system of border 
forts—the German Government had 
only friendly feelings. 


Cuurcu: In 1933 Franz von Papen, 
wealthy, Catholic Vice Chancellor— 
now Ambassador to Austria—negoti- 
ated an agreement between the Vatican 
and Hitler, who was born a Catholic 
but turned Teuton-pagan. 


The concordat failed to end rabid 
Nazi persecution of priests, monks, and 
nuns—mostiy on suspect charges of 
immorality and currency-law evasion. 
Last week a conference of German 
Bishops instructed every Catholic 
preacher to complain from the pulpit: 

“We demand no favors... only that 
sacred right which the Fuehrer himself 
solemnly declared... 

“At this time communism and bolshe- 
vism attempt devilish purposefulness 
... to strike from East and West... 
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Spain has opened the eyes of all who 
cam #06... 

Hitler saw. Personally he decreed 
reexamination of all outstanding cases 
against the Catholic clergy; prosecu- 
tion for “immorality” could proceed 
only against unfrocked priests. 

German Catholics sensed a triumph 
for the Vatican. They predicted a new 
concordat would align the world’s most 
powerful authoritarian system with the 
Reich ina common fight on communism. 


Dietomacy: At the Foreign Office 
the Junkers rely on an official as power- 
ful in his way as Schacht and von 
Papen—permanent Secretary of State 
Hans Dieckhoff, acknowledged brains 
of the Wilhelmstrasse. 

Dr. Dieckhoff last month godfathered 
the appointment of Hitler’s friend 
Joachim von Ribbentrop as Ambassa- 
dor to Britain. The shift killed long- 





‘South Ethiopian News’ Spread Roman Culture 
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standing rumors that the envoy-at-large 
would supplant Baron Konstantin von 
Neurath, non-Nazi noble, as Foreign 
Minister. 

The recent Austro-German treaty of 
friendship owed its life largely to Dieck- 
hoff’s spadework. Hitler hopes to extend 
this pact into an anti-Soviet alliance 
with Hungary and Czechoslovakia. 

The present understanding proved its 
worth—from the Fuehrer’s standpoint 
—last week. 

For four days Viennese cafes buzzed 
with talk that Chancellor Kurt von 
Schuschnigg would make a Cabinet 
post for ex-Heimwehr Leader Emil Fey, 
a Brown Shirt baiter. Instead the new 
job—Minister without Portfolio—went 
to Edmund Glaise-Horstenau, pro-Nazi 
native of Braunau, Hitler’s home town. 


ITALY: Mussolini Has Empire; 
Now He Would Like Some Money 


In 1927, after floating a loan through 
J. P. Morgan & Co., Benito Mussolini 
stabilized Italian currency. 

The Duce’s dictatorial fiat has kept 
the lira at a high artificial level, but in 
recent years Italy’s shaky finances 
practically closed the world’s money 
markets to Rome. 

Last week, with gold reserves near- 
ing a ticklish low, Mussolini announced 
his first foreign financing in nine years. 


TRADE: For means to purchase vital 
raw materials, the Fascist regime has 
depended largely on exports, remit- 
tances from Italians abroad, and the 
tourist trade. Depression cut these 
down. 

Last Winter’s economic boycott by 
the League forced Mussolini to finance 
his Ethiopian war by dangerous means: 
drawing on the Bank of Italy’s $385,- 
000,000 gold supply. Economists esti- 
mate that this weakened the lira’s 
backing to the tune of 40 per cent— 
$150,000,000. 

Where could Mussolini 
gold? In three capitals: 

1—Paris, where a hostile Socialist 
government sits on the Bank of 
France’s $3,600,000,000 stock. 

2—London, where traders clamor for 
$10,000,000 in debts that Mussolini 
scratched off in reprisal for sanctions. 

3—New York, where the Johnson 
Act prohibits loans to war-debt de- 
faulters. 

For his new loan Mussolini will offer 
$62,500,000 of treasury securities, is- 
sued in Swiss currency. Presumably 
he hopes that some 10,000,000 foreign- 
ers of Italian extraction will buy the 
bonds—which bear 5 per cent interest 
with exemption from Italian taxes. 

The Duce gave no inkling of how he 
would offer the securities. Financiers 
guessed: private London and Paris 
banks will offer as much as they can 
sell; Fulvio Suvich, leading Italian 


find more 


economist recently appointed Ambas- 
sador to Washington, will try to pave 
the legal way in the United States. 


Empire: With the proceeds the Duce 
hopes to push his development of half- 
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conquered Ethiopia. He will apportion 
the land in three ways: 

1—Mass settlements for immigrant 
peasants. 

9Medium-sized estates for small 
capitalist-farmers. 

2 Reservations, similar to those in 
the United States, for natives. 

The Fascist regime—to the exclusion 
of private capital—will supervise every 
step in development. 

The East African Mining Corp., part 
of the corporative State, will exploit 
northern Ethiopia’s gold and other sup- 
posed mineral resources. Subsidies up 
to 20,000,000 lire, the Duce hopes, will 
result in cotton crops making Italian 
mills independent of Egyptian, Indian, 
and American fields. Italian farmers 
hope to raise enough steers, coffee, and 
grain to make the homeland self-sus- 
taining. 

The Roman conquerers already have 
launched the groundwork of coloniza- 
tion: like their forefathers, they are 
covering their new “province” with 
model roads. By next year they intend 
to complete $5,000,000 worth of high- 
ways. The program calls for 30,000 
Italian and 70,000 native roadmakers. 

Mass colonization begins next Win- 
ter. Thousands of peasant families 
have asked transportation to the Prom- 
ised Land, but for the present Musso- 
lini wants only bachelors: Ethiopia is 
not yet safe for women and children. 

Hordes of warriors continue to 
harass the colonizers. Only last week 
waves of black savages surged through 
the eucalyptus groves’ surrounding 
Addis Ababa. They killed fifteen white 
soldiers before machine guns sent them 
scampering. 


* Natives’ rights “will be strictly re- 
spected.” But no mingling—resulting 
in a half-breed population—will be al- 
lowed. Recently the Duce instructed 
Viceroy Rodolfo Graziani to exercise 
his customary severity in enforcing 
“race purity” on bachelor colonizers. 


FAR EAST: New Sparks of War 
Fall Into Asiatic Tinderbox 


In 1931 Japanese empire builders 
broke international obligations by seiz- 
ing Manchuria, China’s northernmost 
dependency. A year later they an- 
nexed Jehol, Inner Mongolian province. 

The two rich but bandit-ridden ter- 
ritories became Manchukuo—buffer 
State one and a half times the size of 
Texas, 

Two weeks ago, Tokyo sent War, 
Navy, and Foreign Office representa- 
tives to Tientsin, North China’s chief 
Seaport. The experts conferred in se- 
cret. But it took the Chinese little 
guessing to figure out that Japan 
planned new territorial encroachments. 

Tokyo had raised its military forces 
in Tientsin, Peiping, and other North 
China cities to more than 10,000. This 
army, behind which loomed the artil- 
lery of warships and river gunboats, 
openly protected smuggling into China 
across the Sea of Japan. It killed off 
China’s Yellow Sea custom system and 
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Whose Motor Cruisers Halted Suspicious Junks... 


To Search for Contraband Japanese Goods 
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threatened her antismuggling cruisers. 
Last week four new incidents be- 
spoke the coming Asiatic Armageddon. 


InciwentT ONE: Twelve months ago 
Chiang Kai-shek marched a Central 
Government army into Szechuan, buf- 
fer province between North and South 
China. From headquarters at Chengtu, 
1,600 miles up the Yangtze River, the 
Nanking dictator directed one of his 
periodic wars against Chinese Reds. 

In this campaign, Tokyo strategists 
saw more than anticommunism. They 
believed that, in the event of a Sino- 
Japanese conflict, Chiang planned to 
use Chengtu as a central military base. 

Last week Chinese students stormed 
through the river city. Young nation- 
alists wrecked shops displaying Japa- 
nese contraband and dragged mer- 
chants from their stores with cries of 
“Shoot the traitors!” . 

In one of Chengtu’s hotels, Japanese 
travelers trembled. In the street out- 
side, police vainly tried to stem a blood- 
thirsty mob. Half a dozen constables 
and five rioters received fatal wounds. 

The rioters won. Surging into the 
hotel, they collared Kozaburo Watana- 
be and Keiji Fukagawa, Tokyo news- 
paper men. They dragged them into 
the lobby and battered them to death. 


From nearby Ichang, a Tokyo gun- 
boat sped up the Yangtze. Chengtu 
authorities summarily executed two 
mob ringleaders. Szechuan’s Gover- 
nor, Liu Hsiang, apologized. 

Tokyo’s military and naval chiefs 
met at an emergency conference and 
agreed to “deal sternly” with China. 
If investigation proved Nanking’s 
guilt, Japan’s army and fleet would act. 


InciwENT Two: In Peiping unidenti- 
fied gunmen fired from a speeding au- 
tomobile on three British soldiers. One 
Tommy cursed with a bullet in his leg. 

London’s embassy merely asked Chi- 
nese authorities to protect British lives 
and property. But the soldiers agreed 
with Peiping rumors: Japanese aveng- 
ers had staged the assault. 

Three months ago, the soldiers re- 
called, mysterious assailants killed 
Kisaku Sasaki, a Nipponese infantry- 
man. Tokyo laid the murder to Tom- 
mies, but the British Consular Court 
dismissed the charges. 


INCIDENT THREE: Near Dunnin on the 
Siberian border, khaki-clad Soviet 
guards rode to the banks of the Usago 
River to water their horses. Sudden- 
ly a burst of rifle fire shattered the 
mountain silence. Three Russians fell 
wounded. 

Moscow immediately protested to 
Japan at this “outrage” by Manchuku- 
oan soldiers. In return, the Kremlin 
received a protest from Manchukuo. 

The puppet State charged that twenty 
Soviet cavalrymen had crossed the 
border at Pogranitchnaya, near Vladi- 
vostok, and fired on a Japanese army 
patrol. The Nipponese fired back, kill- 
ing a Red officer. 


Inciwent Four: Near Pinhsien, Man- 
chukuo, 800 brigands ambushed a Jap- 
anese company. They fought all night, 
orange rifle flashes stabbing the dark- 


ness. After daylight a drone came 
from the sky—Nipponese airplanes 
routed the attackers. At Mulan, an- 
other Manchukuoan outpost, 150 ban- 
dits battled the Mikado’s warriors for 
two hours. Total Japanese losses: 21 
killed. 


. 
U.S.S.R.: World’s Loneliest Man 
‘Protected’ by Oslo’s Police 


A pale little man with a gray, point- 
ed beard, straggling mustache, and a 
mop of hair pushed back from a lofty 
forehead, peered through horn-rimmed 
spectacles. 

The crowded Oslo court barely heard 
him identify himself: ‘Leon Sedoff, 
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Karl Radek: Suspect Oracle 


called Trotsky, at present without citi- 
zenship.” 

The world’s loneliest man—Red ex- 
ile, universal outcast—testified last 
week under police guard. Oslo authori- 
ties had opened proceedings against 
five Norwegian Nazis accused of break- 
ing into Trotsky’s house and pawing 
over his correspondence. 


Questioned for two and a half hours, 
Moscow’s ex-War Commissar made 
damaging admissions. In defiance of 
terms under which Norway had grant- 
ed him temporary asylum—to expire 
Dec. 18—he had communicated with 
revolutionary groups abroad. One of 
these organizations he called “the 
French Trotsky group.” 


Then he let fly at Stalin. The Soviet 
dictator’s firing squads last week exe- 
cuted sixteen Bolsheviks who—confess- 
ing they had plotted to kill Stalin— 
implicated Trotsky. 

The Red intellectual forecast a new 
Russian revolt: “Stalin represents the 
privileged ruling class. His policy 
means evolution of a new class... 
must result in an inexorable struggle 
. .. For years Stalin has been trying 
to stifle all opposition in blood. 


ee) 


“My duty is to unmask one of the 
greatest crimes in the world’s history 
... avenge the victims!” 


PRISONER: Norway heeded the hot 
words. Next, day, the Police Chief 
marched into Trotsky’s cottage at 
Hoenefoss, village near Oslo. He told 
the exile: Swear in writing to refrain 
from any revolutionary activities, or 
submit to arrest! Trotsky signed. 

This still failed to satisfy Norway’s 
Justice Department. Two days later it 
demanded further written guarantees, 
The ex-Bolshevik refused: “Either I 
am a prisoner or a free man ...I can 
sign no new agreements.” 

The government decreed immediate 
internment for Trotsky and his wife 
and expulsion from Norway of the ex- 
ile’s two secretaries. Pending selection 
of a Scandinavian Elba, authorities iso- 
lated the prisoner in his house. 


IRE: Reason for these stern meas- 
ures: neighboring Russia. Moscow 
raged at Trotsky’s revelations. The 
Kremlin sent Oslo a note requesting 
that the exile be expelled from Norway. 


“The Soviet Government believes con- 
tinued granting of refuge to [this] or- 
ganizer of terroristic activities may 
harm existing friendly relations be- 
tween the U.S.S.R. and Norway.” 

Stalin failed to suggest a new desti- 
nation for the outcast. No one doubted 
his wish: Trotsky facing a Moscow 
firing squad. 

The dictator last week continued his 
drive against “conspirators.” He ar- 
rested numerous army officers and 
other Red officials implicated as Trot- 
skyists by defendants in the recent Mos- 
cow trial. Bolsheviks under suspicion 
—but still free—included Karl Radek, 
Kremlin journalistic oracle once exiled 
by Stalin. 


Fort: Oslo refused to be intimidated. 
Premier Johann Nygaardsvold declared: 
“It is beyond my comprehension how 
anybody can argue as Russia does... 
We shall have to find a Norwegian 
Siberia for Trotsky.” 

Some suggested Nuskholnes, lonely 
fort on one of Norway’s North Atlantic 
islands. 

Justice Department officials backed 
the Premier: since Moscow had de- 
prived Trotsky of Soviet citizenship, it 
had no right to demand his expulsion. 

But they showed no love for the bitter 
exile. “If Trotsky can obtain a permit 
from another country enabling him to 
leave Norway, we shall gladly get rid 
of him.” 


® Leon Trotsky has spent 24 of his 56 
years in exile or prison. During the 
World War, Austria, France, and Spain 
deported him. In the Spring of 1917 
he occupied an $18-a-month apartment 
in New York City. Then he joined the 
Bolshevik revolution and, as Lenin’s 
War Commissar, wiped out the White 
Russians. 

Stalin exiled him in 1928. Turkey 
kicked him out in 1933. A year later, 
France expelled him for the second 
time. He entered Norway fifteen 
months ago, 
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JAPAN IN 





_JAPONES: 


UTOPIA: Every one of Japan’s 
148,756 square miles supports an 
average 433 inhabitants. Brazil’s 
State of Amazonas—five times Ja- 
pan’s area—averages one person 
a square mile. 

In 1927 Tsukasa Uetsuka, as- 
sistant to Tokyo’s Finance Minis- 
ter, obtained Rio de Janeiro’s per- 
mission to settle some of Japan’s 
teeming overflow in this luscious 
upper Amazon Basin district. Ama- 
zonas granted Uetsuka 2,410,000 
acres and gave him 50 years in 
which to settle them with 10,000 
Japanese peasants. 


Some 200 peasant families for- 
sook mountainous Japan for the 
flat Amazonas jungle. 


They cleared the forest (uppet 
left) . . . planted fertile soil with 
pineapples (right) and on 
elevated structures, assuring per- 
fect drainage, raised Brazil’s most 
succulent vegetables (upper right) 





. .. for which Uetsuka’s company 
paid high prices (lower left). 


LOST: Last week Brazil's Senate 
revoked this Japanese concession 
and forbade enlargement of the 
little yellow colony on the Amazon 
—latest Rio de Janeiro effort to 
halt a decade of increasing Orien- 
tal racial and economic penetration. 

By last year 180,000 Nipponese 
—mostly cotton and coffee grow- 
ers in Sao Paulo—crowded native 
Brazilians. Japanese ships (lower 
right) dumped cheap Tokyo tex- 
tiles and novelty goods into the 
Casa Japonesa (left)—Brazil’s 5- 
and-10 chain. 

Japan kept off retaliation until 
July, 1935, when President Getulio 
Vargas’s nationalist, semi-Fascist 
government cut its immigration 
quota from 25,000 a year to 3,000. 
Now Tokyo fears the stunting of 
Uetsuka’s utopia may be a prelude 
to commercial discrimination. 


KURT SEVERIN FROM BLACK STAR 
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BOXING: Final Count on Man 
W ho Gave Tunney a Long Count 


If Al Capone had had his way, Dave 
Barry might still be alive. 

Nine years ago in Chicago, Public 
Enemy No. 1, walled by a guard of 
trigger-pullers, shoved past 145,000 
spectators and plunked himself in a 
front ringside seat. During bouts pre- 
liminary to the second Dempsey-Tun- 
ney fight, Capone reeked confidence and 
self-admiration—for rumors ran that 
he had bet on his idol, Dempsey, and 
had forced selection of a referee to 
carry out his wishes. 

At the last minute, the boxing com- 
mission daringly defied Capone. It 
named Dave Barry, an obscure ex-col- 
legiate football player and boxer un- 
controlled by gangdom. 

For six rounds, Barry made no ene- 
mies; Tunney was outpointing Demp- 
sey in a clean but mild fight. Then in 
the seventh, Dempsey knocked Tunney 
down. 

A Capone man would have counted 
Tunney out with machine-gun rapidity. 
But Barry calmly decided it was not 
yet time to begin a count. There, in his 
own corner, stood Dempsey—violating 
the rules. He should have retreated to 
a neutral corner. Twice Barry had to 
point, before the excited, heavy-browed 
Dempsey understood and trotted over 
where he belonged. 

Meanwhile Tunney sat on the floor, 
gaining four extra seconds of rest be- 
fore Barry began his toll. By the count 
of nine, Tunney was on his feet, rested, 
and able to retreat with a clear head 
for the balance of the round. At the 
end of the tenth round, Tunney had 
beaten the more popular Dempsey on 
points. 

From then on Barry’s fortunes skid- 
ded. He became the target of gangsters 
who threatened to “take him for a 
ride.” Even honest-living Dempsey fans 
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Barry Giving Tunney the Long Count 


shoveled abuse on him. Wherever he 
refereed, crowds hooted and _ hissed. 
Finally few promoters would hire him. 

Last year a jury convicted him of 
embezzling $54,473 from a bank and-of 
conspiring to sneak forged securities 
into the vaults in place of sound issues. 
Only his counsel’s illness saved Barry 
from jail. The judge ordered a mistrial. 

A few months ago Barry suffered a 
breakdown. He died last week at 52, 
of a complicated liver ailment caused, 
physicians say, by nerves. 


BASEBALL: Terry’s Legs Tired; 


His Team on Pins and Needles 


In fifth place July 14, the New York 
Giants seemed so powerless and lead- 
heeled that William Harold Terry, man- 
ager, gave up and pleaded: “Watch us 
in 1937.” 

Then somehow the Giants won five 
games in a row—three from Pittsburgh, 
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two from Cincinnati—while the seconq-. 
place St. Louis Cardinals lost three oyt 
of four to tailenders. This was perhaps 
the psychological needle which injecteq 
confidence in players of average ability 
and convinced them that they were 
world-beaters. From July 15, the 
Giants won 37 out of 43 games, climbed 
ahead of both St. Louis and the Chica- 
go Cubs, and now with three weeks of 
the season to go, rank as favorites to 
face the New York Yankees in the 
World Series. 

Chief obstacles in the Giants’ way: 


® Dizzy Dean, St. Louis pitcher, who 
temporarily suffered stomach cramps 
last week from drinking too much iced 
tea. 


® Brooklyn, perennial Giant killers, 
with whom five of the last eleven games 
are scheduled. 

Weak hitters even in victory, the 
Giants have made rivals appear even 
punier—because of  close-to-perfect 
fielding and an airtight pitching corps, 
led by Carl Hubbell, screwball south- 
paw. But the players credit much of 
their success to superstition. 

Before each game they require the 
Cuban, Adolfo Luque, pitchers’ coach, 
to empty a bag of balls and pick them 
up again. He happened to do it the day 
the Giants started winning and he’s go- 
ing to keep it up, or else. A mascot 
must continue to wear No. 2 on his back. 

Terry himself would not think of 
breaking a custom he started last July 
—beer for everyone after the game. 


McGraw’s Successor: Superstition is 
all that Manager Terry has in common 
with the other great ballplayers. Snob- 
bish in the view of writers whom he 
calls ‘“$35-a-week so-and-sos,” colorless 
and unemotional on the field, he plays 
only for money—and admits it. 

Though not a college graduate, he 
seems much better educated than his 
teammates. He spends an hour dress- 
ing and smokes big cigars without 
chewing them. During Winter months 
in his home town, Memphis, Tenn., he 


Bill Terry (Left) Prays for Luck While His Ace Pitcher, Carl Hubbell (Center), 
and St. Louis’s Dizzy Dean (Right) Take Chews and Fire Away at Batters 
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runs a chain of gas stations, deals in 
ponds, oil, cotton, and insecticides, 
teaches Bible, lives in a $33,000 house, 
owns a farm, attends meetings of Shrin- 
ers, Boy Scouts, the Chamber of Com- 
merce, and wants to become a politician. 

Acknowledged one of the most near- 
ly flawless first basemen, he led all 
others last year in fielding—1,484 
chances, 6 errors. As a hitter, he lacks 
the power of his New York Yankee 
rival, Lou Gehrig, but he swings more 
scientifically. By pulling close pitches 
into right field and pushing outside 
palls into left, Terry bats year after 
year with the leaders. 


Terry took over the managerial reins 
of the last-place Giants from John J. 
McGraw in 1932 when the old-timer 
was rapidly fading in health. By pur- 
suing a policy advocated by many big 
business executives, Terry soon won 
the affection of those who worked with 
him: “I’d rather fire a man than cut 
his salary.” 

During the Giants’ recent streak, he 
has played about half the time and may 
literally be on his last legs. This Fall a 
doctor will operate on his swollen left 
knee. 

Even if 1936 turns out to be 38-year- 
old Terry’s final year as an active 
player, he probably won’t mind. His 
five-year $30,000 contract has another 
year to run, but he’s about fed up: 
“When I’m through with this business, 
I wouldn’t look out of my window if 
they were playing a World Series in 
front of my house.” 


DECISIONS OF THE WEEK 


At Saratoga, N. Y., William Wood- 
ward's Granville over Alfred G. Van- 
derbilt’s Discovery, by eight lengths—a 
two-horse race which closed the resort’s 
season. 

Jesse Owens, to go tap-dancing on 
the stage after a course of lessons un- 
der Bill Robinson, ace of all Negro 
hoofers. 
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MERGER: Public School Board 


Administers Parochial Schools 


“More than 2,000,000 Catholic chil- 
dren will be enrolled in the public 
schools next week. What proportion 
of them will be Catholics in 1956?” 
asks the Jesuit weekly America. “Ali 
these children are exposed to serious 
danger, and many will fall. For secu- 
lar education closes the churches and 
prepares for atheism.” 


Though the Church requires parents 
to obtain their priest’s permission to 
send children to non-Catholic schools, 
many parents ignore the law. Conse- 
quently, not a few of the Church’s 
31,000 priests in this country share 
America’s fears. Three priests on the 
northern peninsula of Michigan think 
they have solved the problem. 

At Lake Linden, and a mile away at 
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TRAPSHOOTING: Though Benjamin Cheek, Indiana auto mechanic, won the Grand 
American Handicap, premier event of the annual trapshooting bee in Vandalia, Ohio, 
experts named Joe Hiestand (left) the country’s big shot. The 30-year-old Ohio farmer 
won five major championships and broke 371 successive clay pigeons. Mrs. Lela Hall 


retained the women’s national title. 





Hubbell, 480 parochial-school students 
will go to their three schools next week 
to begin the second year of a merger 
between the parochial and the public 
schools—one of the few such mergers 
in the country. Others: Bourbonnais 
and St. George, Ill. and several in 
Iowa. 

Hard times in the copper-mining re- 
gion forced the move. For five years 
Father Napoleon J. Raymond, princi- 
pal of St. Joseph’s School, Lake Lin- 
den, served without pay. So did the 
sisters who taught in the school. Par- 
ents of students found they couldn’t 
afford to pay the parochial schools 25- 
to-75-cents-a-month tuition fees. The 
schools took the pupils free of charge. 

Last year Father Raymond and his 
two clerical colleagues faced the pros- 
pect of closing their parish schools and 
turning the pupils over to _ public 
schools. Appealing to Harry J. Train- 
or, superintendent of schools at Lake 
Linden and Hubbell, he asked the 
public educational system to take over 
administration of the parochial schools 
—with one condition: the nuns must be 
retained as teachers. 


The local school board—three Cath- 
olics and two Protestants—got approv- 
al for the merger from the State School 
Board. Father Raymond agreed to 
certain changes: statues and wall cru- 
cifixes had to be removed, but pictures 
might remain because they are “works 
of art.” Since a Michigan law for- 
bids religious teaching in _ public 
schools, the catechism class could not 
be held during school hours. Officials 
did not objeet, however, to catechism 
classes being held at some other 
hours. 

At the beginning of the merger’s 
second year everyone seems pleased 
with the first year’s results. Robert 
McIntosh, local school-board president 
and a Congregationalist, called it ““com- 
mon sense.” Mgr. Joseph C. Plagens, 
Bishop of Marquette, in whose See the 
schools are located, declared: ““The one 
way the Catholic schools can get pub- 
lic aid is by merging with the public 
schools.” 

Freckle-faced Donald Bond spoke 
for the students: “We don’t have to 
pay 50 cents a month tuition at St. 
Joseph’s any more.” 
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Lost in Action: Fancelli’s Tomb of Don Juan at Avila 


ART: Civil War in Spain May 
Cost World Its Masterpieces 


Spain’s civil war has casualties other 
than men. Through the land where 
Velasquez reigned and Goya roamed, 
the art-minded of the world have found 
in almost every large city exquisite 
examples of Gothic architecture, ir- 
replaceable tapestries designed by 
Rubens, or frescoes painted by the 
great of all nations. Among the muti- 
lated and missing in Spain today are 
these representatives of Spain’s cul- 
tural achievement. 


CASUALTIES: Religion has been an in- 
separable part of Spanish psychology: 
it precipitated the Inquisition, and left 
its imprint on every form of the coun- 
try’s art. The present revolution simply 
repeats history. Government forces, 
taking a cue from Russia, shower em- 


bittered hatred on any religious mani- 
festation. 

Long before the present trouble, Dr. 
Walter S. Cook, chairman of New York 
University’s graduate group of fine 
arts, went to Spain to gather data and 
photographs for the Frick Art Refer- 
ence Library in New York. From Bar- 
celona he recently reported that the 
cathedral is the only religious edifice 
that has remained unharmed in that 
war-stricken area. 


The church of Santa Ana, fourteenth- 
century Gothic structure, lost its two 
priceless retablos (altar ledges) by 
Vermejo, master of the 1400s. San 
Pedro de las Puellas, dating back 1,000 
years, and all the stained glass of Santa 
Maria del Mar and El Pino is smashed 
and ruined. 


Censorship still clouds the fate of the 
Red-infested convent of Monserrat 
overlooking Barcelona. The eight- 
story building, a shrine as early as 880, 
houses the once-beloved black Virgin 
(made of dark wood). In its garden 
grow hundreds of red roses which fable 
says were white for centuries—until a 
drop of the Savior’s blood fell on them 
as they bloomed on Calvary. 


Catholic refugees bring sad news 
from Seville, treasure house of Murillo’s 
art. There, they say, enraged peasants 
have burned scores of the master’s de- 
vout paintings. From Madrid itself 
come reports of havoc in the village 
of Alcala de MHenares, Cervantes’s 
birthplace. 

Other landmarks half-destroyed in 
battle are Saragossa’s 1,700-year-old 
cathedral and the Posada de la Sangre 
(Inn of the Blood), Greco museum in 
Toledo housing some of the artist’s less 
important works. Correspondents have 
failed to ‘mention the fate of the two 
really important Greco memorials in 
Toledo: his reconstructed home and 
the Musee Greco, containing such valu- 
able later works as “St. Bernard” and 
“The View of Toledo.” 


Doomep: When Charles V stood on 
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manding a thrilling view of the Span- 
ish landscape, he used to exclaim: 
“Only here do I feel I really rule Eu- 
rope.” Now a military school, it serves 
as a fort for hundreds of rebels, and 
loyalists daily attempt to blast them 
out. During the five-week attack, more 
than 600 shells have chipped away at 
the thick walls. Now the inner courts 
are being hit, and under such fire the 
historic building will soon be split in 
two. 

Building the Escorial, 30 miles from 
Madrid, Philip II dreamed of a haven 
for the devout and a resting place for 
deceased kings. All rulers since his 
day have been entombed there, and a 


Momentarily Safe: Goya’s ‘Prince of Peace’ in Madrid 
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Spanish Civil War: Churches in Shambles . « - 


the gorgeous marble steps leading to 
Toledo’s severely built Alcazar, com- 


FRICK ART REFERENCE LIBRARY 
Missing: Greco’s ‘Count Orgaz’ 
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enched: Velasquez’s ‘Las Lanzas’ in Madrid’s Prado 


special space awaits ex-King Alfonso. 
El Greco, elated when Philip appointed 
him to paint “San Maurizio” for this 
memorial, was dejected when the King, 
disappointed by its lack of religious 
fervor, banished it to a cellar. It now 
hangs along with Van der Weyden’s 
“Deposition From the Cross” in the 
Escorial’s Sala Capitular—a target for 
a passing shot. 

In Madrid, the Prado, which served 
Philip II as a hunting lodge, contains a 
superb array of Flemish primitives. Be- 
fore the civil war, peasants by the score 
shuffied into the unique room in which 
hangs Velasquez’s “Las Meninas’”— 
considered by technicians a perfectly 


Cathedrals Turned Into Fortresses 
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Unharmed: 


painted picture. It shows the artist 
at an easel painting a scene of the 
Infanta Margarita’s court. 


Missinc: Innumerable other works 
of art in Spain are unaccounted for. 
Insurgent forces in Granada have not 
reported on the condition of the Al- 
hambra, Moorish palace that inspired 
Washington Irving to write one of his 
best-known books. When the rebels 
swept through Avila, what happened to 
the most beautiful sarcophagus ever 
sculptured—Fancelli’s memorial to Don 
Juan, son of Ferdinand and Isabella; 
Valladolid, once the capital of Spain 
and filled with perfect examples of fif- 
teenth-century palaces; Pamplona, home 
of the nineteenth-century violinist and 
once proud of its Sarasate museum; 
Segovia, with its well-preserved Roman 
remains? The list could stretch indefi- 
nitely. No one even knows the where- 
abouts of Greco’s greatest achievement, 
“The Burial of Count Orgaz’’—contain- 
ing a self-portrait of the artist—once 
hung in the Church of Santo Tomas. 

One cheerful note came through. In 
the midst of the heaviest fighting 
around Burgos, the rebel General Fran- 
co was reported kneeling in prayer in 
the thirteenth-century cathedral, as yet 
unharmed. 


* 
MUSIC: Iturbi Is Driven Out By 
Hot-Dog-Munching Audience 


The crowd in the exposition grounds 
drank pop. They munched hot dogs. 
Restively they watched Jose Iturbi—up 
there on the podium for his first ap- 
pearance as the Great Lakes Symphony 
Orchestra guest conductor. 

But nothing happened. Instead of 
“Impressions of Buenos Aires,” first 
number on the program, noises of 
Cleveland streetcars filled the air. 

The great Iturbi, standing beneath 
the microphone, gesticulated. 

“Piano!” he muttered at Rudolph 
Ringwall. 

“How was I to know he wanted a 
pianist?” said the orchestra’s regular 
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The Altar of Burgos Cathedral 


director. “I am not a mind reader... 
We don’t use pianos in open-air con- 
certs.” 

Finally the program started—nine 
minutes late. Then it ended—five min- 
utes too soon. Ringwall had to fill out 
the broadcast performance by ad lib- 
bing. 

Then Iturbi took leave of the or- 
chestra. “You played beautifully. But 
I can’t stand these hot dogs... pop... 
whistles . . . streetcars! Am I a bur- 
lesque? Am I a jazz band? I’m quit- 
ting.” 

The symphony’s Officials let the me- 
teoric Spaniard go. “He likes hot dogs 
himself,” growled Ringwall. 


“T adore them,” Iturbi admitted, “‘but 
not in a symphony audience.” 


To replace him, the symphony picked 
Alfred Wallenstein, WOR conductor, 
just back from a visit to Salzburg. 


In the Austrian music mecca—where 
they call them wuerstchen and love 
them—wWallenstein lost his place dur- 
ing a rehearsal of “Die Meistersinger,” 
when he sneaked out to buy a hot dog. 


METROPOLITAN MUSEUM or ART 
In Danger: Velasquez's ‘Las Meninas’ 
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CATHOLICS: Milwaukee Church 
Holds High Mass for Invalids 


For generations European invalids 
and cripples have attended Eucharistic 
Day services held for them at Lourdes, 
Antwerp, and LEichstadt, Germany. 
Last week in Milwaukee, 300 sufferers 
joined with 900 worshipers in what is 
believed the first such service held in 
an American Roman Catholic church. 
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Before the altar in a sanctuary dec- 
orated with palms and yellow gladioli, 
Bishop Aloysius J. Muench—elevated 
last year from the rectorship of St. 
Francis de Sales Seminary, Milwaukee, 
to the Bishopric of Fargo, N. D.—cele- 
brated Pontifical High Mass. Later he 
walked through the church giving the 
Blessed Sacrament to those who could 
not kneel at the altar. 

Although no miracle took place at 
the service, Father Otto Haertle, pastor 
of St. Sebastian’s, drew attention to 
happy expressions on the cripples’ 
faces: “The service seemed to cheer 
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At Milwaukee Some Invalids Attended Church for First Time in 20 Years 


Miss Clara M. Tiry, founder of the 
Apostolate of Suffering, suggested the 
service to Archbishop Samuel A. 
Stritch of Milwaukee to celebrate the 
society’s tenth anniversary. He desig- 
nated St. Sebastian’s Church because 
of its central location and also because 
one of its two entrances has a ramp 
from the street instead of steps. 

Wheel chairs and movable cots lined 
the front of the church and the aisles 
a few feet from the altar. Men, women, 
and children with crutches and canes 
sat elsewhere, fingering rosaries and 
saying prayers. Some of them had been 
unable to attend church for twenty 
years. Most of the afflicted were from 
Milwaukee, but some came from near- 
by States, and four from as far as 
Sioux Falls, S. D. (580 miles). 

“It’s heaven to be in church again 
after so many years,” whispered a 
young man lying on a high, movable 
cot. A nurse in her starched uniform 
smiled and wiped perspiration from his 
forehead. 





and encourage the sufferers. I ob- 
served that many of them were smil- 
ing.” 

After lunching in the parish school, 
the invalids received the Apostolic 
Blessing from Archbishop Stritch who 
exhorted them: “Spiritually you are 
not sick. You are strong and healthy 
spiritually. Through prayer, faith, and 
courage we can help solve the problems 
of the Church and the world.” 


© After five years of sickness during 
which she could not leave her home, 
Miss Tiry resolved to try to dispel some 
of the loneliness and discouragement of 
invalidism. With the approval of the 
late Archbishop Messmer of Milwaukee, 
she enrolled a few friends in the 
Apostolate of Suffering, to bind the 
sick together for mutual help and 
prayer. 

Today there are more than 5,000 
members in this country. Miss Tiry 
still directs it from her Milwaukee 
heme. She also edits its quarterly 
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magazine, Our Good Samaritan, which 
disseminates “the right attitude . _ | 
by teaching those who are crippled ang 
invalids to realize that there are man 
others who are as seriously afflicted,” 


« 
ADVICE: Moderator Calls for 


More Services and Softer Pews 


Two years ago Roger W. Babson, 
head of the Commission on Church At- 
tendance of the Congregational anq 
Christian Churches, reported results of 
a four-year study: 70 per cent of the 
denomination’s pews were empty on 
Sunday. Later the statistician doled 
out more bad news: last year’s attend- 
ance figures fell 10 per cent below those 
of 1930. 

Now that Babson heads his denomi- 
nation—he was elected Moderator last 
June—he considers it his duty not only 
to report the Church’s shortcomings, 
but also to suggest remedies to correct 
them. 

Last week in Advance—Congrega- 
tional monthly—he utilized the inside 
front cover for a “Message to Minis- 
ters.” Instead of the pulpit telling the 
pew, Babson will reverse the process: 
he promises to give “laymen’s views” 
to ministers. 

Though the Rev. Dr. Frederic S. Flem- 
ing, rector of Trinity Parish, New 
York, last month called for a two-year 
sermon moratorium, Babson says lay- 
men still want to hear sermons—es- 
pecially when the preacher is “all ex- 
cited” about his topic. But, he advises, 
look out for the “routine weekly half- 
hour sermon which ministers mechan- 
ically produce.”” These cause laymen 
to feel “they can use their time much 
better at home reading or listening to 
the radio.” 

Apparently discarding the old idea 
that people attend church to worship 
God, Babson urges parsons to put their 
best into sermons because “when you 
see a layman in church, remember he 
has some real trouble and has come to 
you for guidance and courage.” 

Another point: don’t be guilty of 
“hogging Sunday.” Instead of holding 
one service “in the middle of the day 

. thus spoiling the day for other 
things,” arrange the schedule to include 
“at least five services.” His “guess” 
for the best hours is 8, 9:30, and 11 
A.M., 5 P.M., and an evening service 
for young people. 

Keep them short, too: a half hour each 
except the 11 o’clock service, which may 
last longer. “Use no written sermons 
and—except when especially inspired 
limit your talks to 15 minutes, repeat- 
ing the same talk, prayer, and scripture 
reading at 8 and 11 A.M. and 5 P.M.’ 

Finally, when ministers have prom- 
ished parishioners convenient hours 
and brief sermons, why not make the 
inducement complete by providing 4 
cozy, homelike setting? Babson be- 
lieves some lukewarm parishioners 
might attend services if churches would 
“remove the rear one-third of the pews, 

carpet this portion of the auditorium, 
and furnish it with comfortable chairs 
and sofas as a lounge.” 
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OPTOMETRY : Convention Learns 
To Model Eyeball Eyeglasses 


Every fifth person in the United 
States wears eyeglasses. Three kinds 
of practitioners supply this huge de- 
mand: opticians (men who grind 
jenses); optometrists (nonmedical men 
who specialize in eye disorders just as 
dentists specialize in ailments of the 
teeth); and oculists or ophthalmolo- 
gists (medically trained practitioners). 
Optometrists, with 22,000 members, far 
outrank the other two in numbers. 

Though the law does not allow them 
to prescribe drops, remove cataracts, or 
do delicate cornea transplantations, 
they can correct ordinary near- or far- 
sightedness. Using skiascopes—de- 
vices which shoot a thread of light in- 
to the eye and indicate light and shade 
movements on the pupil—any optome- 
trist can compute formulas for correc- 
tive lenses. The -profession’s boast: 
an optometrist practices an exact 
science and can correct faulty vision, 
if it is correctable, in a few hours. 

Members of the American Academy 
of Optometry gathered in Chicago’s 
Dlackstone Hotel last week to review 
spectacular new spectacle develop- 
ments. At last year’s meeting in New 
York, Dr. William Feinbloom, diminu- 
tive Brooklyn eye mechanic who told 
of his development of microvision spec- 
tacles, stole the show. These grotesque 
compound lenses restore reading abil- 
ity to persons with as little as 2 per 
cent normal vision. 

Last week in Chicago Dr. Feinbloom 
again took the spotlight. His paper 
on “contact” lenses—spectacles which 
do not bridge the nose but are tucked 
under eyelids and ride snugly on the 
eyeball itself—made optometry’s news 
of the year. 

Nearly a century ago physicians 
played with the idea of contact lenses 
which would be invisible, self-cleans- 
ing, and easy to handle. As soon as 
production started, however, difficulties 
cropped up. All eyes weren’t shaped 
alike, and if a lens didn’t fit the eye- 
ball perfectly, irritation resulted. 

This difficulty was partially solved 
by making a variety of sizes. Still 
there was trouble. Even a minute 
variation in size between lens and eye- 
ball caused eye oil to collect and blur 
vision. Tears, burning sensations, and 
irritation resulted. Somehow optome- 
trists had to devise a means of taking 
a cast of the human eye; then mold 
glasses from this cast. 

The problem seemed insurmountable. 
The eye couldn’t be kept still long 
enough to get a clear cast, and it 
wouldn’t tolerate many foreign sub- 
stances held against it. 

Feinbloom picked up the work. He 
experimented with dental plasters and 
stones and tried pouring liquid waxes 
in the eye. All failed. Then he hit 
upon the new procedure he described 
last week. 

First he makes a rough wax shell, 
Shaped to fit the eye approximately. 














ACME 


One of the Model’s Eyes Sees Better 
Through Feinbloom’s Invisible Lens 


In the center of this he places a shoe- 
button sliver of glass—the magnifying 
or reducing lens to fit over the cornea. 
Then he slips this composite mass un- 
der the eyelid into contact with the 
anesthetized eye. For ten or fifteen 
minutes the patient rolls this about. 
Gradually the wax melts and flows into 
depressions in the eye and rises over 
bumps. When it has melted to a per- 
fect fit, Dr. Feinbloom irrigates the 
eye with ice water to harden the wax. 
Then he removes the cast. 

Neat mechanical steps of duplication 
of the mold follow. A plastic resin—a 
transparent, acid-resisting, semiflexi- 
ble substance—replaces the wax around 
the tiny corneal lens. Result: per- 
fectly fitting contact lenses—invalu- 
able to stage and movie stars. Cost: 
$50-$100. 


7 
ANGINA: Doctors Believe Gas 


Real Cause of Heart Disease 


Ask a physician what angina pec- 
toris is, and he replies like this: 

“It’s a spasm of the arteries—usual- 
ly heart arteries. A complex web of 
tiny blood vessels feeds energy into 
the heart—which is nothing but a big 
knot of muscle. When age clogs the 
vessels, the heart cannot get the huge 
supply of fuel it needs. In complaint 
it shoots out angina-pectoris pdins. 

“These pains usually occur under 
the breastbone, though they may radi- 
ate into the abdominal area, or even as 
far as the finger tips. They may last 
a few seconds or a few minutes.” 

This orthodox explanation is tossed 
out the window, in the current Jour- 
nal of Laboratory and Clinical Medi- 
cine, by Dr. Dennis Emerson Jackson 
and his daughter, Dr. Helen L. Jack- 
son, University of Cincinnati research- 
ers. They believe angina pectoris is 
caused simply by gas on the stomach. 

Air—trapped in esophagus or stom- 
ach by acute, spasmodic, incoordinate 
contractions of these organs—may be- 
come highly compressed. Then it ex- 
erts distending forces responsible for 
the ailment’s characteristic pain. 

In support of their theory the phy- 
sicians dug out 40 autopsy reports. In 
each case they found in the esophaguses 
ugly rips that compressed air had 
caused. The Drs. Jackson then turned 
to laboratory investigation. Their 
problem: to find what areas of irrita- 
tion caused the various sets of pains 
that accompany angina pectoris. 

Knowing few human beings would 
care to suffer artificially induced tor- 
ture, they selected dogs as experimen- 
tal subjects. The researchers con- 
structed a 414-foot-long rubber tube 
with a bulbous end containing two elec- 
tric contacts. By eiectrical irritation 
they hoped to road-map the stomach 
and esophagus. 

At the esophageal orifice of the 
stomach the irritating currents caused 
dog hearts to beat with a wild, uncon- 
trolled rhythm. “Stimulation within 
... the esophagus at most points above 
the level of the opening of the heart 
[produced] vigorous muscular move- 
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ments in some areas of the chest, or 
in the forelimbs, neck, abdomen, or 
other parts of the body.” 

Translated to man their findings in- 
dicate that trapped air in the upper 
esophagus causes arm and upper-chest 
pains; lower-esophagus and stomach air 
traps cause abdominal pains. 

Observations by other doctors and 
by angina-pectoris patients give cre- 
dence to the theory. Belching, the dis- 
ease’s sufferers often find, gives al- 
most immediate relief. They have al- 
so discovered that attacks come most 
frequently when they exercise after a 
full meal—when a crowded stomach is 
apt to pocket bits of stray gas. 
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began building a country church. Two 
days before dedication—Apr. 13, 1934 
—he received a telegram: “I join with 
your many friends in extending sincere 
congratulations ... Franklin D. Roose- 
velt.” 

Last week the President’s friend re- 
ceived more congratulations. His tal- 
ent for “saving without condemning” 
brought him a fifteen-minute, coast- 
to-coast hookup over the Columbia net- 
work three times a week. Salary: 
“around” $78,000 a year. Sponsor: 
Super Suds. 


PREACHER: Of Southern Confederate 
ancestry Hogg was born in Mississippi 
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" Parson Hogg (Insert) Drawls Tennessee Philosophy to a Hollywood Audience 


The severe nervous contractions of 
stomach and esophagus which trap gas 
and, according to the new theory, 
cause angina’s fearful pains, should not 
be confused with ordinary gaseous in- 
digestion. This lesser ailment, which 
has a set of signs and symptoms all 
its own, is caused by inflammation of 
stomach membranes. Furthermore, 
where ordinary indigestion strikes all 
unwise eaters, angina-pectoris usually 
restricts itself to either very high- 
strung or very tired people. 
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PARSON: Former Circuit Rider 
Now Makes His Rounds by Radio 


“There was no country left. The city 
had invaded the country. So I went to 
Hollywood, because the roads of the 
world crossed there and I could tell 
the greatest number what I believed 
and why.” 

In 1932 William Bennett Hogg, halo- 
haired evangelist, turned reluctantly 
from the career of backwoods Tennes- 
see parson and went West. Leasing a 
2-acre site in the heart of downtown 
Hollywood, the former war chaplain 


56 years ago and got his schooling at 
Tulane, University of Mississippi, and 
Vanderbilt University’s School of Re- 
ligion. He stumbled through a suc- 
cession of jobs: news butcher, sawmill 
worker, schoolteacher, and semi-pro 
ballplayer. 

In spare time, he preached—first as 
a Methodist circuit rider in and around 
Vicksburg, Miss., then as pastor of a 
country church at Ashland City, Tenn. 
When the United States entered the 
World War, he pinned on a First Lieu- 
tenant’s silver bars and went overseas 
as chief chaplain of the 87th Division. 

Coming home in 1918, he again took 
up evangelism. Nervous breakdowns, 
however, marred his soul saving. After 
fourteen years of “sawdust trail’ ex- 
hortation, he wanted to return to the 
quiet of his first charge in Tennessee. 
But sin seemed more rampant in Holly- 
wood, and Parson Hogg pitched his 
tent in the camp of the enemy. 


ParisH: His little white church—non- 
sectarian and interdenominational by 
charter—lifts its steeple-in the midst 
of a “country town” laid out on a plan 
reminiscent of a back-hilis village. In- 
side the frame structure, handmade 
pews seat an audience of 290. Rocking 
chairs for churchgoing veterans fill the 
first two rows. Because of the huge 
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attendance, however, services are 
usually held in a near-by tent which 
accommodates 3,500. 

Every Sunday, overflow audiences 
hear the portly parson’s homely ser. 
mons. For the two years that KFRc 
San Francisco station, broadcast his 
twangy voice—one of radio’s finest— 
mailbags bulged with more than 6,000 
letters a week. 

As the radio “Josiah Hopkins,” Hogg 
plays the part of the parson of Goose 
Creek—actual name of a Mississippi 
hamlet. He leads a cast composed 
mainly of his wife and five children in 
an “old-fashioned, folksy” narrative of 
music, humor, and semi-sermons that 
recreates scenes of his boyhood. 

Last Spring, a test broadcast in- 
spired Charles Vanda, West Coast pro- 
gram director who discovered Hogg, to 
join the Country Church and become a 
full-fledged elder. May 25, in a special 
service, the “Goose Creek Parson” 
married Vanda and Sue Ross, night- 
club singer. 

Seven weeks later, Mrs. Vanda sued 
for divorce, charging ‘“‘mental cruelty.” 
The parson shook his head: “Too bad 
. . . but she made a lovely wife and 
Charlie’s a great fellow.” 





RADIO CHECK LIST 
Sept. 5-11 





Light - face figures indicate 
A.M. Black figures P.M. Hours 
given in Eastern Daylight Sav- 
ing, 1 hour later than Standard. 

SAT. (5th): Chopin: Abram Chasins, 33-year- 
old pianist-composer, inaugurates a se! 
of lecture recitals. 12:00 Noon NBC-Red 
(WEAF).* 

Orchestra: The Chicago Civic Opera 8) 
phony broadcasts from Grant Park under 
the direction of Dr. Glenn Gunn, 9:00 
NBC-Blue. 

Constance Bennett: The movie star plays 
a scene from Behrman’s “Biography.” 
9:30 NBC-Red. 


SUN. (6th): Serbia: Dr. Nikola Perazich, F 
Secretary of the Yugoslav Legation, W 
ington, speaks at the unveiling of a mi 
ument to Petar Petrovich-Njegosh, Serbi 
poet, at Cleveland, Ohio. 2:00 NBC-R 
Musie: Carleton Smith, roving critic, 
broadcasts from Moscow. 4:45 NBC-Red. 
Lombardo: The “sweet swing’’ maestro re- 
turns to his Sunday spot. 5:30 CBs 
(WABC).* 

Notre Dame: Rev. John O’Hara, presid: : , 
begins a series of five addresses on “Cath- 
olie Church and Youth.” 6:00 NBC-R« 


MON. (ith): Labor: Secretary of Lab 
Frances Perkins speaks from Boston 0 
“A Review of Labor.”’ 6:00 CBS. 

Air Race: Descriptions, summaries, 
interviews from the $20,000 Thompson 
Trophy Race at Los Angeles. 8:00 NIC- 
Blue. 

Waltz: Wayne King returns for his Fall 
series of dance programs. 10:00 CBS. 
TUES, (8th): Pinch Hitter: Jack Benny & ©o. 
open Fred Astaire’s new show while the 
dancer finishes his European vacation. 

9:30 NBC-Red.* 
Football: New York Giants, Eastern pro- 
fessional champions, clash with the All- 
Star College team at the Polo Grounds. 
10:15 NBC-Blue. 

WED. (9th): Banking: Joseph A. Broderick 
governor of the Federal Reserve Board 
delivers the commencement address at t! 
American Institute of Banking, Washing- 
ton, D. C. Subject: “Adult Education i 
Banking.’’ 11:30 NBC-Blue. 

THURS. (10th): Agriculture: Gov. Herbert H. 
Lehman of New York describes farming 
conditions in the Empire State. 2:00 Cb>. 

FRI. (11th): Tennis: Ted Husing gives a pla 
by-play description of the national sing'!es 
at Forest Hills, Long Island. Through 
Sept. 13. 3:00 CBS. 

World Power Conference: President Roose- 
velt addresses the delegates in Constitu- 
tion Hall, Washington. 4:00 CBS, NBU- 
Red, MBS (WOR). 

* Indicates premiere of a series. 
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TRAGEDY: Somber New Novel by 


American Who Writesin French 


Midnight. By Julian Green. 352 
pages, 108,400 words. Harpers, New 
York. $2.50. 


Most novelists are too frantically en- 
gaged in the struggle with native nouns 
and verbs to venture into another lan- 
guage. A Polish seaman named Teodor 
Josef Konrad Korzeniowski made a go 
of it in London 40 years ago; as Joseph 
Conrad he became one of the masters 
of English prose. A young writer of 
American parentage has been accepted 
during the last ten years as a crafts- 
man in French. The name is Julian 
Green. 

Born in France 36 years ago, Green 
lisped his first ABCs in a Paris lycee. 
He grew into a shy boy who worried 
his parents by a preference for French 
classics. His mother offered a small 
reward for every English book he read 
and later sent him to the University of 
Virginia to inspire enthusiasm for his 
own speech. There he started to write. 

Green sees his world as a somber, 
kerosene-lighted stage. The set is 
usually a village somewhere in France, 
and the characters are pettifogging 
bourgeois. These dull, avaricious souls 
plod their sullen way until some- 
thing upsets them. The result is al- 
ways tragic. The story, as Green tells 
it, is like some coherent dream. 

“Midnight,” his latest novel, trans- 
lated from French, is in the Green 
tradition. His heroine, Elizabeth, 
orphaned by her mother’s suicide, goes 
to live with her aunt. That night she 
comes upon the old harridan in the 
moonlight. The aunt is swabbing the 
kitchen floor with an antic violence 
and berating her dead husband for soil- 
ing it. Elizabeth runs away. Through 
the rest of the book she is stalked by 
M. Edme, a sinister rogue of whom she 
knows only by hearsay, until the mid- 
night when she falls to her death. 

Most of the characters in the book 
are insane; the events are fantastic; 
the story is weird and frightening. But 
it is proof of the author’s artistic power 
that fascinated readers swallow the 
shivery thing whole. 


JEFFERSON: Third President 


Relives in New Book by Bowers 


Jefferson in Power. By Claude G. 
Bowers, 511 pages, 175,000 words. 
Bibliography, index. Illustrated. Hough- 
ton Mifflin, Boston. $3.75. 


When Claude G. Bowers arrived in 
Madrid three years ago as American 
Ambassador to Spain, he brought with 
him an ancient Oliver typewriter and 
Several trunks full of documents. His 
new post offered both the tranquillity 
and leisure he needed to write another 
book on Thomas Jefferson. (Earlier 
book: “Jefferson and Hamilton.’’) 
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He devoted his days to the business 
of diplomacy, but the nights were his 
own. In the little book-lined room on 
the second floor of the embassy the 
Oliver often clicked till morning. Last 
week, while Iberian air trembled to 
the boom of guns, the result of that 
quiet labor appeared in type. 

The second book of a projected tril- 
ogy on the great American who now 
inspires Republican as well as Demo- 
cratic orators, Bowers’s latest work 
introduces Jefferson at the start of his 
first Presidential term. The capital 
had lately been shifted from Phila- 
delphia to Washington, a mere “May- 
fair in the mud,” whose roads were 





INTERNATIONAL 
Bowers: Expert on Jefferson or Scotch 


practically impassable in wet weather 
and blindingly dusty in dry. 

Yet for all its crudities, the capital 
was far from dull. Delightful dinners, 
card parties, and teas drew guests to 
the homes of the Madisons, Gallatins, 
Smiths, and Dearborns, and the White 
House entertainment was excellent. 
Even the President’s most finical 
guests could not complain about a meal 
consisting, say, of rice soup, round of 
beef, turkey, mutton, ham, loin of veal, 
mutton cutlets, fried eggs, fried beef, 
macaroni, pie, ice cream, and pudding 
thoroughly lubricated with costly 
wines. 

And the gossip that spiced Washing- 
ton life! Everybody knew that Turreau, 
the French Minister, beat his wife 
while his secretary played on the flute 
to drown her screams. And the beaus! 
Capt. Zebulon Pike dazzled matrons and 
maids who didn’t know he was mar- 
ried; and young Tom Moore, the per- 
fumed Irish poet, danced like a god. 
It is a magnificent background that 
Bowers has recreated for this heroic 
portrait. 

Possibly Jefferson’s normal stature 
is magnified by the admiration of a 
biographer who takes no pains to con- 
ceal his contempt for the Federalists. 
But the author asks no reader to accept 
unsupported opinion. Footnotes on al- 
most every page indicate satisfactory 
source material and scholarly authority. 
Here is Jefferson alive, now wearing 





carpet slippers to receive a brocaded 
British Minister, now cantering his 
horse, Wildair, through a Washington 
drizzle. After Cabinet members de- 
part from a conference, he lingers in 
his downstairs office whose walls are 
almost hidden behind charts, maps, 
and bookshelves. From that long table 
he pulls out some garden tools to tend 
the flowers which perfume the room. 

Such glimpses illuminate a biography 
that neglects none of the deeds that 
history remembers. The long struggle 
with the Federalists, the Louisiana 
Purchase, the Burr conspiracy—all are 
here. Here, too, are the men linked to 
Jefferson by love or hate. Madison and 
Monroe subordinate mutual rivalries to 
the service of their chief. Hamilton 
pours jealous venom into anonymous 
articles. Chief Justice Marshall sits 
in sly silence while Federalist lawyers 
charge the President with persecuting 
the traitorous Burr. 

The blurbist who called this narrative 
“vital, dramatic, and absorbing” exer- 
cised unusual restraint. He might have 
added that when better books on Jeffer- 
son are written Claude Bowers will 
write them. 


® The author doubtless owes much of 
his flair for juicy historical detail to 
long newspaper training. Born in 
Indianapolis nearly 58 years ago, he 
finished high school and then worked 
as a reporter on the old Sentinel. Sub- 
sequent journalistic efforts landed him 
in editorial writers’ chairs on The Terre 
Haute Star, The New York World, and 
The New York Journal. A lifelong 
Democrat, he ran unsuccessfully for 
Congress in 1904 and keynoted the 
Democratic National Convention at 
Houston 24 years later. 

When revolutionary rifles are not 
popping, his small, slender figure is 
often seen in the back seat of his 
Packard speeding about the former 
Spanish haunts of Washington Irving, 
who is to be the subject of his next 
book. The Spanish people like him be- 
cause he doesn’t shy at a bullfight. 
Newspaper men respect him as a good 
companion, skillful diplomat, and con- 
noisseur of Scotch whisky. Bowers 
denies the statement of correspondent 
cronies that the only Spanish words he 
knows are whisky and gracias. 


OTHER NEW BOOKS 


Voltaire. By Alfred Noyes. 636 pages, 
206,000 words. Index. Sheed & Ward, 
New York. $3.50. A devout Catholic 
attempts to show that the scourge of 
the eighteenth-century Church was ac- 
tually a true believer. The poet not 
only proves himself a capable biog- 
rapher but puts up an interesting argu- 
ment. 

Me, Detective. By Leslie T. White. 
3802 pages, 76,700 words. Harcourt, 
Brace, New York. $2.50. Autobiography 
of an honest, sensitive fellow who went 
in for sleuthing and discovered that the 
law didn’t mean what it said. Enter- 
taining and thought-compelling experi- 
ences with criminals, cops, politicians, 
and people who happened into trouble. 


TRANSITION 





Born: To Jack Dempsey, restaurant 
proprietor and ex-heavyweight boxing 
champion, and to the former Hannah 
Williams, musical-comedy actress, a 
second daughter, at the Polyclinic Hos- 
pital, New York. 

BIRTHDAY: August Heckscher, finan- 
cier and philanthropist, 88, Aug. 26. In 
his New York penthouse he entertained 
50 luncheon guests, including ex-Gov. 
Alfred E. Smith, who helped him carve 
a huge pink birthday cake. Heckscher 
commemorated his anniversary by writ- 
ing an ode, “1936:” 

At last an eighty-niner, 
Not forceful as a whiner, 
Altho’ some wines I like! 
No longer fit for sparking, 
Not given much to parking, 
I traveled down the pike. 


~+-Theodore Dreiser, author (“An 
American Tragedy’), 65, Aug. 27. He 
bewailed his riches to visiting journal- 
ists and wrote his daily longhand stint 
on his 23rd book, which he expects to 
run 120,000 words. 


MARRIED: Arthur Windham Baldwin, 
son of Prime Minister Stanley Baldwin, 
and Joan Elspeth Tomes, daughter of 
the late C. Alexander Tomes, New 
York importer, and Mrs. Tomes, of 
Lossiemouth, Scotland; at Caxton Hall 
register office, London, England. 


..-Miles Poindexter, United States 
Senator from Washington from 1911 to 
1923 and former Ambassador to Peru, 
and Mrs. Elinor Jackson Junkin La- 
. tane, widow of Dr. John Holladay La- 
tane, Professor of American History 
at Johns Hopkins University; at Trin- 
ity College Chapel, Hartford, Conn. 
ArRIvED: Mrs. Grace Goodhue Cool- 
idge, widow of former president Calvin 
Coolidge, in New York, from a six- 
month motor tour of Europe. She made 
ship photographers wait while she 


WIDE WORLD 
Irving Berlins, Home From Europe 
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changed her “ugly” foreign hat: “It 
would never do to be photographed in 
anything but an American hat.” 


..-Mrs. Beatrice Kaufman of the Har- 
per’s Bazaar editorial staff, wife of 
George Kaufman, playwright, who fig- 
ured conspicuously in Mary Astor’s 
diary, in New York, from a tour of 
Europe with the Irving Berlins. She 
dismissed the diary disclosures: ‘The 
story is completely dead. Let it go 
back to its oblivion.” 


..-Irving Berlin, song writer, and his 
wife, the former Ellin Mackay, from a 
European holiday. After a brief visit 
with his children, Berlin will go on to 
Hollywood to supervise production of 
his new picture, “On the Avenue.” 

DEPARTED: Mrs. Ruth Bryan Owen, 
who resigned Sunday as United States 
Minister to Denmark, and her Danish 
husband, Capt. Boerge Rohde of King 
Christian X’s Life Guard, from New 
York on a two-month campaign tour 
for President Roosevelt through the 
Midwest. Captain Rohde, as well as 
Mrs. Owen, “may make some speeches 
... And he can take on any American 
of equal size.” 

PAROLED: From the Federal North- 
eastern Penitentiary, Lewisburg, Pa., 
for good behavior, Joseph Harriman, 
former head of the Harriman National 
Bank and Trust Co., New York, sen- 
tenced in 1934 to serve four and a half 
years for falsifying bank records and 
misapplying funds. He plans to teach 
business subjects in New York. 

Diep: George Henry Dern, 63, Sec- 
retary of War, of heart and kidney 
complications resulting from _ several 
severe influenza attacks, at Walter 
Reed Hospital, Washington, D. C. A 
mining engineer by profession (co-in- 
ventor, with Theodore P. Holt of the 
Holt-Dern ore-refining process used 
throughout the world), he had been as- 
sociated with Utah gold-mining inter- 
ests for twenty years before he entered 
politics in 1914. From the State Senate 
he advanced to the Governorship in 
1925—-second Democrat and second non- 
Mormon to hold Utah’s chief office— 
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Gearge Dern, Late Secretary of War 


campaigning against Gov. Charles R. 
Mabey with the slogan: “We want a 
‘Dern’ good Governor, and we don’t 
mean ‘Mabey’.” Reelected in 1928, Dern 
won nationwide attention during the 
Boulder Dam controversy as aggressive 
spokesman for Federal recognition of 
States’ rights. At this Seven States 
Conference, he met and _ interested 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, then Governor 
of New York. Dern came to the War 
post with pacifist leanings and without 


.close knowledge of military affairs, 


Yet he gained the trained personnel’s 
respect by efficient reorganization and 
modernization of the army and air 
corps, and by capable supervision of 
the CCC and the extensive PWA water- 
ways and flood-control projects. 


.-- Rabbi Moses S. Margolies, 85, dean 
of the orthodox rabbinate of North 
America and rabbi of Kehilath Jeshu- 
run Synagogue, New York, of pneu- 
monia, after a week’s illness, at the 
Carlton Hotel, Belmar, N. J. 


---Dr. Julius Tandler, 62, Viennese 
scientist, surgeon, anatomist, and in- 
ternationally known hygienics expert, 
of a heart attack, in Vienna, Austria. 
As Minister of Health in 1922, he or- 
ganized a marriage advice bureau, clin- 
ics for care of infants and mothers, 
food dispensaries for the poor; and 
brought cancer experts to Vienna to 
help wipe out the disease. 


... William F. Whiting, 72, president of 
the Whiting Paper Co. and in 1928 
Herbert Hoover’s successor as Secre- 
tary of Commerce in the Coolidge Cabi- 
net; after a six-month illness, at Hol- 
yoke, Mass. 


... Wilmarth Ickes, 37, stepson of Sec- 
retary of the Interior Harold L. Ickes, 
suicide (after learning he had tuber- 
culosis), at Secretary Ickes’s home in 
Winnetka, Il. 


...Clinton White Toms, 67, president 
of Liggett & Myers. Tobacco Co., of 
bronchial and heart ailments, at his 
Hotel Seville apartment, New York 
City. 
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STAGE: New York Fall Season 
Comes in With ‘Spring Dance’ 


After Summer stepping in Dennis, 
Mass., and White Plains, N. Y., “Spring 
Dance” tripped down to Broadway last 
week, faltered in first-night fright, and 
then footed it gaily on the boards of 
the old Empire Theatre. The season 
opener by Philip Barry is an amusing 
little thing about the way of five Smith 
College maids with a Yale man. 

The unbeautiful but reputedly brainy 
heroine, somewhat overacted by Louise 
Platt, has fallen for an earnest Eli 
portrayed by Richard Kendrick. Un- 
fortunately, the marital prospect’s in- 
tentions are honorable but not serious. 
He drops in at the women’s college, on 
the eve of the Spring dance, merely to 
say good-by. It may be good-by forever, 
too, for he is starting for Russia where 
ideals, not women, are contagious. 

Naturally the heroine’s housemates 
are outraged ai this insult to their sex. 
They also realize that the Russian trip 
would establish a baneful precedent. 
Putting their pretty heads together, 
they devise a plot to put man in his 
place—the home. 

Enter the fellow’s roommate, The 
Lippincott, neatly characterized by 
Jose Ferrer. The Lippincott fancies 
himself woman-wise. He remarks, with 
considerable acuteness, that the wom- 
en’s institution is a place where they 
are teaching the young boas how to 
constrict. 

Of course the gals are too much for 
him. When they enlist a male pro- 
fessor on the female side the yoke’s on 
Yale. The treacherous prof refuses, 
however, to step to the altar with a 
sprightly conspirator. 

Produced and directed by Jed Har- 
ris, the play is an adaptation from a 
comedy by two Smith girls—Eleanor 
Golden and Eloise Barrangon. Perhaps 
the original has hampered Barry, a 
Yale man who studied drama at the fa- 
mous Harvard Workshop, for the show 
is not as funny as his “You and I” and 
“Holiday.” But if its laughs are of 
thoracic rather than abdominal qual- 
ity, he supplies them pretty generous- 
ly. Equipped with handsome settings 
by Stewart Chaney, “Spring Dance” is 
sufficiently entertaining to warrant a 
profitable response to its invitation. 


SCREEN: Astaire, Rogers Dance 
To a New Hit in ‘Swing Time’ 


He’s just a hoofer named Lucky. 
She’s a dancer who ought to get a 
break. 

So the hoofer (Fred Astaire) and 
the dancer (Ginger Rogers) swing 
through their new dance romance. In 
“Swing Time,” nationally released last 
week, RKO has another hit. Gagged 


by Howard Lindsay and Allan Scott, 
keyed to Jerome Kern tunes lyricised 
by Dorothy Fields, and supported by 
such expert comedians as Victor Moore 





and Helen Broderick, this movie is one 
of the year’s best gloom dispellers. 
The story doesn’t always hit on all 
sixteen but it moves along with suffi- 
cient speed. Lucky Garnett, member 
of a troupe managed by Pop Cardetti 
(Moore), a magician, is about to marry 
a home-town girl (Betty Furness). Be- 
cause this will entail his retirement 
from the stage, the other troupers are 
anxious to prevent the match. Inking 
in cuffs on a pair of striped trousers 
displayed in a gentleman’s magazine, 
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established in a night club of their own. 

The music, though catchy, is not up 
to Kern’s standard. “A Fine Ro- 
mance” is the best of the lot. The 
Astaire-Rogers dance partnership moves 
faster than ever. One of the most 
effective scenes is Astaire’s tap solo 
before three silhouettes which usually 
keep time with him but occasionally 
step out on their own. 

In this blackface number he appears 
as Bojangles, the name by which Bill 
Robinson is known throughout Harlem. 


MR oo. 


VANDAMM 


The Lippincott Loses His Hat and His Goat to Martha Hodge in ‘Spring Dance’ 


they convince Lucky that his own pants 
are out of step with fashion. 

Pop takes the garment to a tailor 
(Abe Reynolds) for alteration and a 
lot of funny lines. Meanwhile the 
troupe engages Lucky in a crap game, 
to their monetary discomfiture. When 
he finally arrives at the scheduled 
wedding scene the guests have de- 
parted. 

In New York, Lucky and Pop en- 
counter Penny Carrol (Miss Rogers), 
and pursue her to the school where she 
teaches dancing. Lucky applies for 
lessons while Pop palms the club sand- 
wich of the receptionist (Helen Broder- 
ick). After a few comedy falls through 
Lucky’s simulated clumsiness, Penny 
reviles him and loses her job. But 
Lucky regains it for her by telling the 
dancing-school boss (Eric Blore) that 
she has taught him the intricate dance 
which he thereupon performs with her. 

The excited boss arranges a tryout 
for them at a night club, but Lucky 
gets into a piquet game with a drunk, 
loses his evening clothes, and is unable 
to keep the date. To placate the angry 
Penny, he and Pop picket her door 
with placards which announce: Penny 
Carrol UNFAIR to Lucky Garnett. The 
girl relents and the two are presently 


It is a tribute to the world’s greatest 
tap dancer, and the Negro is de- 
lighted. But he is only one of millions 
visually, aurally, and mentally equipped 
to enjoy “Swing Time.” 


OTHER OPENINGS 


The Gentleman From Louisiana (Re- 
public Pictures): An _ unpretentious 
racing picture disguised as a costume 
piece of the Mauve Decade. There are 
impersonations of John L. Sullivan, 
Diamond Jim Brady, and Steve Brodie. 
Chic Sale appears as a horse-racing 
deacon. It couldn’t have taken very 
long to film. 


To Mary With Love (Twentieth Cen- 
tury-Fox): Myrna Loy lies in a hospi- 
tal, motherhood impending. ‘““Everybody 
says,” she mutters, “that the movies 
ought to be more like life. I think that 
life ought to be more like the movies.” 
So, apparently, do the producers. The 
tragedy of a man (Warner Baxter) 
broken in morale by the depression and 
a two-year binge is so candied that lit- 
tle remains but a man-weds-girl-trou- 
ble-sets-in-all-comes-out-o.k. formula 
movie. 
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EARNINGS: industrials and Utilities Report 


Brisk Upturn; Even Railroads May Throw Away Red Ink 


With Autumn less than three weeks 
off, businessmen now have enough data 
at hand to give a clear view of trade 
in 1936’s first half year. Most signifi- 
cant fact: company earnings rose 52 
per cent above the same period of 1935. 

According to Standard Statistics Co., 
which analyzed the reports of more 
than 400 corporations, industries which 
made the best showing (more than a 
100 per cent rise) include aircraft, 
machinery, iron and steel, textiles, ap- 
parel, and building. On the other 
hand, a few lines fared worse this year 
than last, particularly coal, which suf- 
fered from lower prices, and contain- 
ers, affected by the drought. 

Industrial companies last week re- 
porting net income for the first six 
months: 


1936 1935 

Abbott 

Laboratories $ 677,570 $ 524,066 
American-Hawaiian 

Steamshipt 592,018 196,693* 
American Stores 1,083,506 1,399,757 
Angostura- 

Wupperman 31,477 42,450 
Colonial 

Beacon Oil 1,352,856* 2,105,980* 
Crown Williamette 

Paper 635,524 497 ,928 
Crown Zellerbach 669,780 502,019 
Hercules Motors 250,098 245,515 
Mead Johnson 681,599 552,035 
New York 

Shipbuilding 76,216 418,561* 
Phillips-J ones 51,960 50,087 
Sears, Roebuckt 12,634,285 7,472,517 
*Servel, Inc.§ 3,792,511 1,794,372 
Warren 

Foundry & Pipe 147,267 73,132 
Weston Electrical 

Instrument 101,031 74,746 


deficit 

7 months ended July 31 
24 weeks ended July 16 
9 months ended July 31 


—- % 


Oh ep 


RaitroaDs: Every year since 1931 
the nation’s carriers in the aggregate 
have lost money. This year rising car- 
loadings and more passenger traffic 


give railroad men hope they may 
emerge from the red. The first 45 
roads to report for July showed a 123 
per cent increase in combined net op- 
erating income compared with the 
same month of 1935. 

Carriers last week reporting net in- 
come for the seven months ended 
July 31: 


1936 1935 

Bangor 

& Aroostook $ 420,575 $ 849,851 
Boston & Maine 2,772,736* 422,899* 
Chicago, Bur- 

lington & Quincy 310,878 3,771,135* 
Denver, Rio Grande 

Western 3,515,423* 3,097 ,050* 
Missouri- 

Kansas-Texas 1,383,990* 2,980,819* 
New York, New Ha- 

ven & Hartford 5,448,512* 2,558,197* 
Norfolk & Western 16,708,137 11,568,812 
Western Maryland 669,814 452,621 


Uriities: If power output alone de- 
termined profits for electric compa- 
nies, the industry would show record 
earnings this year. Production of 
electricity has run steadily higher than 
the 1929 peak, according to the Edison 
Electric Institute. But utilities’ reve- 
nues have not yet reached the pre-de- 
pression level, chiefly because of nu- 
merous rate cuts. 

Companies last week reporting net 
income: 

1936 

For seven months ended, July 31: 
Alabama Power $ 1,827,949 $1,674,669 
Commonwealth Edison 6,161,457 5,985,516 
Consumers Power 


(Maine) 4,879,221 4,582,945 
Georgia Power 2,667,561 2,426,655 
Northern States 

Power 3,221,737 3,062,785 
Ohio Edison 2,218,563 1,908,804 


Public Service of 


Northern Illinois 1,981,331 1,930,394 
Tennessee 

Electric Power 1,344,734 1,240,387 

For twelve months ended July 31: 
American Power 

& Light 9,599,192 6,233,835 
Central Maine Power 1,436,559 1,221,924 


Commonwealth 
& Southern 
Kansas Gas 
& Electric 
Louisville Gas 


10,960,990 8,123.15 


1,106,839 1,075 


& Electric 1,664,252 1,362 
Minnesota Power 
& Light 


1,300,114 783,487 
Nebraska. Power 2,003,096 1,853,24 


Oklahoma Gas 


& Electric 2,307,950 1,688 
Pacific: Power 
& Light 699,350 470,950 


Pennsylvania 
Power & Light 

Tampa Electric 

United Gas 

Wisconsin Public 
Service 


8,137,884 8,488, 
1,343,922 
9,160,602 


921,109 588,447 

& 
RAILROAD: Soft Coal Brings in 
Hard Cash for ‘Roger’s Folly’ 


At the turn of the century Henry 
Huttleston Rogers, capitalist and a 
founder of the old Standard Oil Co., 
decided to try an experiment in railroad 
building. 

Heretofore most of the nation’s car- 
riers had sprung from small begin- 
nings, spreading out haphazardly as 
population expanded and new funds 
became available. Rogers wanted to 
create a railroad full-blown from the 
start—a model of scientific construc- 
tion and up-to-date equipment. The 
ideal location was West Virginia, which 
badly needed facilities to carry its bitu- 
minous coal to the coast. 

Accordingly, in 1902 the multimil- 
lionaire laid plans for what became the 
Virginian Railway Co. Its purpose: to 
provide “the shortest possible route to 
tidewater over the lowest grades.” 

Money was no object. Rogers put an 
army of steam shovels and 10,000 la- 
borers to work digging tunnels, build- 
ing bridges, and cutting a road bed 
through the solid rock of the Allegheny 
Mountains. Ordering the world’s most 
powerfu! locomotives and biggest coal 
cars, he personally financed the entire 
enterprise. Ultimately he spent $50,- 
000,000. In May, 1909—two months 
before the first through train traveled 
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Down to the Sea in Freight Cars: The Virginian Railway Provides Outlet for West Virginian Coal” 
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CULVER 
first revolution occurred in the cotton industry 143 years ago. Cotton picking has not changed its methods in thousands of years. 
hitney, a Northerner, eliminated much hand labor by invent- Because no one could think of any other way, hand labor—al- 
he cotton gin, which mechanically separates fiber from seeds most entirely Negro at $2 per day—has survived in Southern fields 


scons" UNITED STATES PATENT OFFICE 


0 Harvester. 2,023,491 
Patented Sep./G 1830, COTTON PICKING MACHINE 
John D. Rust and Mack D. Rast, 
Lake Providence, La. 
Application Jaly 1, 1933, Serial No. 676,670 
52 Claims. (Cl. 56-14) 








00 pickers have been pat- 
ed but they failed to pick 
NEWSPHOTOS 
From Rust Brothers’ factory in Memphis finished John Rust, ideas; Mack 
machines last week were shipped for field tests Rust (top), ingenuity 


Pye we” 7 " , 
NEWS-WEEK WIRED PHOTOS FROM STONEVILLE, MiSs. 


hand pickers would take a full day to pick a bale of cotton. Mack Rust (left) and Prof. W. E. Ayres of the Delta Experiment 
ay, in Stoneville, Miss., Mack Rust (left) paced his machine Station, Stoneville, Miss., inspect cotton gathered by a Rust picker 
@ test. Before 1,000 farmers, camera men, and reporters, in Monday’s test. -It represents about 80 per cent of the yield 
picker gathered a bale in one hour and fifteen minutes. of the plants. Most observers called it surprisingly clean. Others 
machine snapped up a newsreel camera on the side and all but said it contained enough leaves, not removable by ginning, to re- 
camera man himself. duce its grade 2 cents a pound. 
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Eighty per cent of all life insurance is in 
Mutual companies. Practically everyone 
who carries any considerable amount of life 
insurance has one or more Mutual policies. 

In the field of fire insurance, many strong, 
seasoned. legal reserve companies operating 
on the same basic Mutual principles, offer 
policyholders all of the traditional and tried 
advantages of the Mutual plan of insurance. 

Your interest is the sole concern of 
Mutual fire companies. As a policyholder 
you benefit directly by anything that bene- 
fits your company. 

Mutual fire management has effected 
great savings through fire prevention effort; 
through conservative and economical 
management. 

These savings have been passed on to 
policyholders—millions of dollars annually. 

Every property owner should inform 
himself about the operation of Mutual fire 
insurance—its record of nearly 200 years of 
service—its savings to policyholders. 


FREE BOOK 


Write today for interesting free booklet 
on Mutual fire insurance. No obligation. 
Address the Federation of Mutual Fire 
Insurance Companies, Room 2514, 919 No. 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 


MUTUAL 
FIRE 
INSURANCE 


An American Institution 








This seal identi- 
fies a member com- ¥ 
pany of The Fed- 
eration of Mutual 
Fire Insurance 


wm Companiesand the 
3 American Mutual 
Alliance. Itisa 
symbol of sound- 
ness and stability. 
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the completed route—the stern-faced 
capitalist dropped dead of apoplexy. 

Scoffers called the Virginian ‘“‘Rogers’s 
folly’—-claiming its extravagant con- 
struction had given it a freight capacity 
far in excess of all reasonable expecta- 
tions. They were wrong. By 1923 they 
had to electrify many miles of its lines 
to accommodate increased traffic. 


One of the few railroads to make a 
profit each depression year, the Virgin- 
ian last week reported net income of 
$2,934,361 for the first seven months of 
1936—41 per cent more than in the 
same period last year. 


Almost all the road’s earnings come 
from coal—72 active mines lie along its 
620-mile route. Heavily laden Virginian 
freight trains move eastward to Se- 
walls Point, near Norfolk, Va., on 
Hampton Roads. Here electric car 
dumpers load the black treasure on 
vessels headed for the Atlantic sea- 
board’s industrial cities. More coal 
moves west over connecting lines—New 
York ‘Central, Chesapeake & Ohio, and 
Norfolk & Western—to fuel-hungry 
factories in the Great Lakes area. 


MOTORS: Automobile Companies 
Get Ready to Build 1937 Models 


Automobile makers are working 
24-hour shifts these days to get ready 
for manufacturing 1937 models. Never- 
theless five companies last week found 
time to make important announce- 
ments. 


® General Motors. Corp. will build an 
assembly plant on an 80-acre site at 
Linden, N. J., at a cost of $5,575,000. 
To be completed next December, the 
new plant will assemble Buick, Olds- 
mobile, and Pontiac passenger cars for 
delivery to the East Coast region and 
abroad. Employing 2,000 persons when 
operating at full capacity, the plant 
will be able to assemble 120,000 cars 
annually. 


® Predicting record production for his 
company in the next twelve months, 
M. M. Gilman, vice president of Pack- 
ard Motor Car Co., announced that 
Packard is more than doubling the size 
of its Detroit plant. Cost: $5,100,000. 


® In Toledo, Ohio, Judge George P. 
Hahn ‘approved a reorganization plan 
for Willys-Overland Co., in receiver- 
ship since February, 1933. The plan 
involves formation of a new operating 
company, Willys-Overland Motors, Inc. 
With $3,500,000 of new working capi- 
tal, the firm hopes to manufacture 
70,000 cars and employ 5,000 men in 
1937. 


® In a letter to Hupp Motor Car Co. 
shareholders, a proxy committee said 
that a new plan of refinancing will be 
presented at the stockholders’ meeting 
in Richmond, Ind., Sept. 9. The letter 
also stated that Hupp production can 
begin as soon as working capital can 
be raised. 


® Autocar Company directors approved 


a reorganization plan by which stock- 
holders will receive for each share of 
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the old preferred stock one new share 
of $100 preferred. Cumulative on a $3. 
a-year basis, the new preferred wij 
share with the common up to an addi. 
tional $3 a share. To compensate for 
waiving accumulated dividends, amount- 
ing to $38 a share, the new preferred 
is convertible into common at 5 to 1 
until June 1, 1941. 


SECURITIES: Continental Se 
To Take Off With Another Load 


More than 50 years ago an American 
poet named John Godfrey Saxe had 
something to say about the existing 
superfiuity of lawyers: 


O, How can a modest young man 

Ever hope for the smallest pro- 
gression— 

The profession’s already so full 

Of lawyers so full of profession! 


Last week another John Godfrey 
Saxe, grandson of the poet, broke into 
the news, and not for the first time 
either. The present John Godfrey, 
president of the New York State Bar 
Association, has plenty to do. 


Aug. 25, as referee for the Supreme 
Court in New York County, he handed 
up a finding in favor of the B. F. Good- 
rich Co., third largest rubber manufac- 
turer. Referee Saxe’s opinion merely 
stated that the Goodrich stockholders’ 
assent last July to a $45,000,000 bond is- 
sue was valid and legal. Six years ago 
the Goodrich Company was part of the 
pay load which Cyrus Eaton designed 
to carry in his homemade vehicle, Con- 
tinental Shares, Inc. And it was Cyrus 
Eaton who protested the stockholders’ 
vote and took the matter to court. 


Hica Fryer: At 17 Cyrus Stephen 
Eaton came to the United States from 
his native town of Pugwash, Nova 
Scotia. No mere herring choker was 
young Cyrus. He had ideas, and he 
had an uncle who thought highly of 
him. The uncle, the Rev. Charles A. 
Eaton, pastor of the Madison Avenue 
Baptist Church in New York City was 
well thought of himself, not only by his 
pastoral flock, but more important still, 
by John D. Rockefeller, the world’s 
richest Baptist. 


Cyrus Eaton and John D. met, and 
the boy emerged from the meeting with 
a job in the East Ohio Gas Co. He 
stuck to business awhile, not quite 
sure whether his ambition was ma- 
terial or spiritual; then he registered 
as a student at McMaster University, 
Toronto. 


After graduating with an A.B. de- 
gree, Eaton strongly felt the call of the 
pulpit. But another call also made 
itself heard. The young man picked up, 
in the debris after the 1907 panic, 4 
Canadian utility franchise. With this 
he went to Cleveland, married Margaret 
House, and settled down. His father- 
in-law took him and his franchise to 
George T. Bishop, utility magnate and 
banker. Bishop gave Eaton a job scout- 
ing for other franchises, even as far 
west as Iowa. Charles Otis of Otis & 
Co., Cleveland bankers, financed the 
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THEY “SAVE EVERYTHING BUT THE 
SQUEAL”—WITH RUBBER 


A typical example of Goodrich product development 


ACKING plants found out, a few 

years ago, how to salvage the hair 
from the hog, and so “save everything 
but the squeal.” Giant rubber scrapers 
churn, and scrape the hair from the car- 
cass. But 200-pound hogs soon wear 
out and break off the scrapers—hair 
becomes expensive. 

Then a manufacturer of machinery 
had an idea and came to Goodrich with 
it. We helped him work out a scraper 
of a different rubber compound and 
shape, that stands up under the weight 
and impact of the hog and resists the 
chemicals in the scraping bath. These 
Goodrich scrapers will clean 50 to 100 
per cent more hogs than the old type. 

Costs cut substantially! Remarkable? 


New Goodrich developments are doing 
it nearly every day. Rubber, as Good- 
rich can now compound it, will— 

—flex indefinitely without breaking 
- .. and Goodrich transmission belts set 
new performance records. 

—withstand abrasion . . . and Good- 
rich gravel chutes, ball mill linings and 
a hundred other applications outlast 
steel 10 to 1. 

—resist chemicals, oil, time itself... 
and Goodrich-lined tanks and pipes 
drastically reduce pickling, plating, 
chemical handling costs; Goodrich hose 
lasts longer; Goodrich gaskets form 
life-long seals. 

—adhere to metal . . . and industry 
seizes upon abrasion shoes for airplanes, 


vibration dampeners for countless 
products, rubber-lined tanks and tank- 
cars. 

—take any form, texture, color... 
and a thousand products gain new sales 
appeals, improved quality, low costs. 

Rubber, as Goodrich can make it, 
is a new material. To investigate its 
new possibilities in your product or 
process, write The B. F. Goodrich 
Company, Mechanical Rubber Goods 
Division, Akron, Ohio, 


Goodrich 


ALL IN BUBBER 
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Coming Back To Town? 


Please give us two weeks advance 
notice of your change of address 
so that your News-WEEK will get 
home with you. 
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new franchises and took their finder 
into his office. 

In 1912 Eaton organized the Con- 
tinental Gas & Electric Co., one of the 
earliest utility holding companies. A 
year later he became an American 
citizen. Two years later he became a 
partner in Otis & Co. 


CONCENTRATION: When Cyrus Eaton 
first went to Cleveland he preached.an 
occasional Baptist sermon, but by 1925 
he had no time for that sort of thing. 
He remained churchly in the sense that 


| even today he does not drink, smoke, 





swear, or wear jewelry—unchurchly in 
fondness for the pink coat of a rider 
to hounds; and in business he soared 
above the heads of competitors as well 
as he went over Cuyahoga County 
hedges. 

To further his ambition, Eaton built 
up his ill-fated Continental Shares. It 
had for its object the unification of 
holdings in what Eaton thought key in- 
dustries of the Middle West. In the 
larger sense the organization was an 
investment trust. In a stricter sense 
it was a holding company for the 
activities of Eaton and his friends. 

In March, 1926, Continental Shares 
got going. By 1930 it lifted its earn- 
ings to $4,560,894. By that time, Cyrus 
Eaton had looked over the steel in- 
dustry. 

After the war, sky-high steel prices 
prompted manufacturers to challenge 
the supremacy of the United States 
Steel Corp. Eaton thought the chal- 
lengers needed concentration. 

He personally set about building this 
giant enterprise. To the nucleus—the 
Republic Iron and Steel Co.—he added 
in 1930 the following leaders in certain 
specialized steel lines: Central Alloy 
Steel Corp. (alloy steel); Donner Steel 
Co. (pig iron); Berger Manufacturing 
Co. (steel furniture) ; Bourne-Fuller Co. 
(nuts and bolts). This group was 
welded into the powerful Republic Steel 
Corp., third largest in the industry. 
Continental Shares took a large slice of 
Republic stock. 

To help make his creation self-suffi- 
cient, Eaton meanwhile had acquired 
half the shares of Cliffs Corporation, 
owner of the largest independent re- 
serves of Lake Superior iron ore. 

But Eaton did not see the storm 
coming up behind him. 


DISASTER: The storm broke, and Ea- 
ton found himself unable to weather it. 
Bethlehem Steel, second largest steel 
unit, opposed his plans for a further 
merger—that of Youngstown Sheet & 
Tube and Inland Steel of Chicago. 
Bethlehem wanted, or at least thought 
it wanted, Youngstown for itself. 

Eaton, on the strength of his Youngs- 
town holdings, fought the Bethlehem- 
Youngstown merger, took it to the 
courts, and won. It was a profitless 
victory. For by that time the de- 
pression was on in earnest and Beth- 
lehem was no longer enthusiastic about 
a merger. 

Stock. prices had already fallen to 
unprecedented lows and kept on falling. 
Continental Shares, feverishly reach- 
ing out for cash to support its inter- 
ests, ran its bank loans up to more 


than $45,000,000. It soon became clear 
that in the face of falling’ values the 
firm’s security holdings could not pro. 
vide enough collateral to support the 
loans. 

Stockholders, alarmed by the way 
the company’s investments had been 
run up only to fall to almost nothing in 
value, brought suits charging mis- 
management and asking for a receiver. 
ship. 

Eaton saw the writing on the wall, 
But before he went under, he helped 
into bankruptcy another industrial Na- 
poleon. In 1930, Eaton had bought con- 
trol of People’s Gas, Light & Coke Co., 
the key to Samuel Insull’s utility hold- 
ings. Now he forced Insull to buy it 
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Cyrus Stephen Eaton.and Daughter Mary 


back at a profit to Eaton of some $15,- 
000,000. Insull never recovered that 
setback. 

In April, 1931, things came to such 
a pass that Eaton resigned the chair- 
manship of Continental Shares and left 
his cracked-up machine to the wreck- 
ers. Rumor said that he kept a 25 
per cent interest. He said nothing. 

Chief among the wreckers were the 
Chase National Bank of New York, 
with loans of $33,000,000, and the 
Cleveland Trust Co., with over $7,000,- 
000. Against the protests of the re- 
maining officers of Continental, Chase 
and the Cleveland Trust auctioned off 
the collateral they held and saved 
what they could, leaving the stock- 
holders what appeared to be a corpse. 

Out of favor with the banks of his 
own city and New York, Cyrus Eaton 
retired to his suburban home, let his 
lawns grow long, and rode his horses. 
But he also worked hard and quietly, 
and remained the guiding spirit of Otis 
& Co. He has, his friends say, helped 
bring that firm to its present position 
in the front rank of today’s under- 
writers of corporate securities. 


Revivac: In June of this year, stock- 
holders thought they heard footsteps 
prowling around the spot where Con- 
tinental Shares lay buried. They 
formed a committee to look out for 
their interests and called one another's 
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attention to the fact that the securities 
left in the firm’s portfolio once more 
had acquired some value. If they didn’t 
look out someone might make away 
with what they regarded as their 
property. 

The footsteps, declared the stock- 
holders, were those of New York bank- 
ers and investment houses. Such inter- 
ests, they reasoned, don’t buy corpses 
for their gold teeth. They must have 
some reason for knowing that Con- 
tinental Shares could again be made 
to walk. 

Aug. 23, Continental’s reorganization 
committee submitted a plan for the 
stockholders’ approval. Last week the 
stockholders protested. They refused, 
they said, to be put in a minority posi- 
tion. What they did not say was that 
they suspected that Cyrus Eaton had 
again dreamed of a new industrial 
empire. 


EXCHANGES: Outsiders Bid for 
A Share of New York’s Business 


About 85 per cent of stock-market 
trading in the United States takes place 
on the New York Stock Exchange; an- 
other 10 per cent, on the New York 
Curb. That leaves about 5 per cent for 
nineteen other registered security mar- 
kets in the country. 

Many brokers feel their business 
would be better off if it were concen- 
trated less upon a tip of Manhattan Is- 
land. Two of last week’s incidents 
seemed to many to be first steps in 
breaking the monopoly of the country’s 
two big exchanges. 


REMOVAL: Tweedy & Co., a New 
York firm specializing in the over-the- 
counter market, asked the Securities 
and Exchange Commission to remove 
two stocks—Piedmont & Northern 
Railway Co. and City & Suburban 
Homes Co.—from unlisted trading on 
the New York Curb Exchange. In tak- 
ing this step, Tweedy & Co. acted un- 
der a Securities Exchange Act amend- 
ment voted by the last Congress. 

The firm informed SEC that in the 
past three and a half years only 125 
Piedmont shares and 825 Suburban 
shares had changed hands on the Curb 
—less than the volume of trading in 
these stocks handled by Tweedy & Co. 
in the over-the-counter market. SEC 
agreed to hold hearings on Sept. 11. 


Petition: The other portent of 
greater decentralization of securities 
trading bobbed up in Pittsburgh. Act- 
ing under the same Securities Exchange 
Act amendment, the Pittsburgh Stock 
Exchange petitioned SEC for permis- 
sion to carry on unlisted trading in 25 
bonds and stocks, most of which are 
now registered on the New York Stock 
and Curb markets. 

The Pittsburgh officials pointed out 
that such a step would serve the public 
interest because a large volume of trad- 
ing in the 25 securities originates in 
Pennsylvania. Most of the companies 
have their main offices or do much of 
their business there. 

Some of those involved: Armstrong 
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There’s “magic” in the seventh* drink of Bush- 
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tastes surprisingly unique. And its strange, exciting flavor 
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AMP ain and home-craft; absorbing hob- 
bies; and important “scoop” stories each 
month on latest marvels of science—engineer- 
a No wonder more than 
250,000 men buy MODERN MECHANIX 


HOBBIES AND INVENT IONS every month. 
Each issue is a full education in subjects red- 
blooded men like best! Get the new issue of 
MODERN MECHANIX HOBBIES AND 
INVENTIONS! At all newsstands. 


MODERN X 15 ONLY 


2. MECHAND 
For Afflicted Children rE 
Vista DEL MONT 


School and home on beautiful estate in southern Cali- 
fornia orange grove. Ideal climate. Understanding care, 
individual training. Experienced instructors. Attending 
physician. Write Charles M. Jeffries, Director, Vista 
del Monte School, 5225 Wilshire Blvd., Los Angeles 
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And it is also the time for every- 
one who is interested in making ex- 
tra money to start their fall cam- 
paign of selling News-WEEK. 


Autumn is always the season for 
greatest circulation activity. Vaca- 
tions are over and people are get- 
ting settled for the winter. 


And this Autumn, News-WEEK 
will be easier to sell than ever be- 
fore! The many events of the sum- 
mer . . . The Drought, the Olympics, 
the Spanish Revolution and _ its 
threatened consequences abroad... 
have combined with the political 
crisis at home to make people more 
interested in news than at any time 
since the last world war. 


Now is the time to capitalize on 
this nation-wide news-consciousness 
by selling News-WEEK—the fastest 
growing news-magazine in America. 
Generous commissions. Write to- 
day for details. 
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Cork, Columbia Gas & Electric, Bell 
Telephone of Pennsylvania, McKees- 
port Tin Plate, National Steel, Republic 
Steel, and Wheeling Steel. 

Brokers expect that the Boston Stock 
Exchange and several other small se- 
curity markets may soon file similar 
applications with SEC. Officials of the 
New York exchanges have indicated 
that they will not oppose that kind of 
movement. 


WEEK IN BUSINESS 


VoTE: Last week in Chicago the 
Transportation Conference of 1933-35 
made public the results of a nation- 
wide poll on the question of government 
versus private ownership of railroads. 
Of 666 business organizations queried, 
32 gave no decisive answer and one 
favored government control. The re- 
maining 633 strongly endorsed continu- 
ation of private ownership. 

TRAVEL: During May, June, and July, 
206,000 steamship passengers crossed 
the North Atlantic—an increase of 20,- 
000 over the corresponding months of 
1935. The total sailings rose from 499 
to 505. 

According to a Shipping Board 
Bureau report given out last week by 
Secretary of Commerce Daniel C. Rop- 
er, British ships controlling 37.5 per 
cent of total accommodations carried 
only 30.1 per cent of total passengers. 
American ships, on the other hand, with 
only 7.9 per cent of total accommoda- 
tions carried 11.2 per cent of total 
passengers. However, although the 
“popularity of American cabin ships 
has continued to grow,” of 109,250 
American transatlantic passengers dur- 
ing the three-month period, only 23,072 
traveled on American ships. 

BALANCE: Department of Commerce 
figures, given out last week, showed 
that during July the United States had 
an unfavorable balance of merchandise 
trade for the second successive month. 
Exports valued at $178,324,000 and im- 
ports at $193,409,000 left a difference of 
$15,085,000. This brought the total un- 
favorable balance for the first seven 
months of 1936 to $24,091,000. But dur- 
ing July exports increased 3 per cent 
and imports 9 per cent over the same 
month last year. During the first seven 
months of 1936, imports rose 16 per 
cent and exports 11 per cent over the 
corresponding period of 1935. 

Recorps: Last week W. A. Patter- 
son, president of United Air Lines, an- 
nounced that his company had in- 
creased its order for Douglas DC-3 type 
transports from fifteen to twenty. Total 
cost: about $2,100,000. Setting a new 
international record for Commercial 
transport operations, United’s planes 
now fly an average of 1,703 miles every 
hour of the day. Transcontinental & 
Western Air, Inc., also claimed a rec- 
ord: of eighteen air-mail contractors 
in the United States proper, TWA is 
least expensive to the government. 
TWA/’s rate: $1.42 a ton-mile. Highest 
rate: $53.90 a ton-mile. 
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BAR: Attorneys Take Time Of 
To Argue at Their Convention 


The 59th annual convention of the 
American Bar Association met iast 
week in Boston. The city of the bean 
and the cod made the most of its pro- 
motional opportunities. 


® To the ladies—of whom 300 were ex. 
pected but 1,000 arrived—it gave small 
bouquets in beanpots. 


® For Midwesterners, some of whom 
had never before seen the ocean, the 
city arranged a deep-sea fishing trip. 
The S. S. Mayflower left for this ex- 
cursion with 300 lawyers. It returned 
with the 300 and their catch—one 
8-pound haddock. 


® The Boston Bar invited all 3,200 con- 
ventionites to an address at the his- 
toric Old State House. Only 100 ar- 
rived to hear Bentley W. Warren, presi- 
dent of the association. 

Such incidents lightened a five-day, 
record-breaking convention (next larg- 
est attendance: 2,788 at Chicago in 
1930) that otherwise consisted of 
speeches and discussions—122 of them 
in one day alone, 

Convention highlights: 


Jupces: Welcoming the attorneys, 
William L. Ransom, retiring president, 
called for independence of the judiciary 
—‘‘the issue which, above all others, is 
stirring . the American people.” 

Some hearers thought this a slap at 
Gov. James M. Curley who recently 
tried to retire superannuated Massa- 
chusetts judges. Others considered it 
a veiled rebuke to the New Deal. The 
latter felt that their views were con- 
firmed by Merrill E. Otis, Coolidge-ap- 
pointed Federal District Judge for 
Missouri. Pleading for better edu- 
cated judges, he pointed out that an 
average of 70 per cent of Federal 
judges appointed by the last six Presi- 
dents had had college training; of Mr. 
Roosevelt’s appointees, only 49 per 
cent had attended college. 


HaupTMANN CASE: With the Haupt- 
mann case before them as a horrible 
example, bar association delegates 
heard Thomas D. Thacher, former So- 
licitor General; Frank J. Hogan, Mel- 
lon attorney; and Sir Willmott Lewis, 
Washingtén correspondent of The Lon- 
don Times, agree that courts—not the 
papers—must control “trial by news- 
paper.” In England, criminal judges 
rigorously enforce contempt laws to 
prevent press comment on sensational 
cases. Anerica has the same laws. 
“The difference is in . . . law enforce- 
ment, not in the law itself.” 

Next day Judge Oscar Hallam of St. 
Paul, chairman of the criminal law sec- 
tion’s special committee, read a report 
criticizing Gov. Harold G. Hoffman of 
New Jersey for his conjectures and 
comments on Hauptmann’s guilt. 

This opinion almost split the con- 
vention. “Unauthorized, irregular, an 
improper,” snapped President Ransom, 
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explaining that former War Secretary 
Newton D. Baker headed another com- 
mittee specially designated to deal 
with the Hauptmann case. “The com- 
mittee which made the report,” an- 
swered Judge Hallam, “was appointed 
py its section and the report was made 
before the proper forum.” 


New Dea: For the fourth year, the 
New Deal occupied much convention 
attention. The section on public-util- 
itv law heard John W. Davis—one- 
time Democratic Presidential candi- 
date who is now helping public-utility 
companies fight the Holding Company 
Act—term the law “the gravest threat 
to the liberties of the.American citizen 
that has emanated from the halls of 
Congress” in his lifetime. 


Two days later a special New Deal 
committee presented a 4-3 decision. 
According to the majority, “there is 
no indication that the administration 
recognizes any obligations whatever 
to protect the individual citizen in his 
constitutional rights.” 

The minority retorted that the ma- 
jority report was “a short-range at- 
tack on surface trivialities.” After 
listening politely to these results of a 
year’s work, the convention took two 
minutes to shelve both reports. 


RESOLUTIONS: As always, lawyers 
presented resolutions asking the asso- 
ciation to go on record about all sorts 
of causes. Most important and most 
discussed: a resolution, approved 233- 
109, to continue the A.B.A.’s special 
committee to oppose ratification of the 
Child Labor Amendment to the Con- 
stitution and to work for uniform child- 
labor laws in the States. 


REORGANIZATION: For 59 years, con- 
ventions have determined the A.B.A.’s 
policy. For twenty years lawyers have 
pointed out that only a fortunate few 
could attend the policy-deciding con- 
ventions. Last week the twenty-year 
fight ended with adoption of a new 
constitution enabling all 25,000 A.B.A. 
members, instead of its 3,000 conven- 
tion-goers, to share in association gov- 
ernment. It integrated the American 
Bar Association with State and local 
associations representing at _ least 
100,000 of the nation’s 175,000 lawyers. 

Henceforth, instead of a small exec- 
utive committee, a house of delegates 
—made up of 160 representatives from 
the States, State bar associations, and 
local bar associations of more than 800 
members—will govern the association. 
In addition, members may vote by mail. 


ELecTions: As its final business, the 
convention elected its new officers: 
Frederick H. Stinchfield, 55, Minneap- 
olis Liberty Leaguer, president; George 
W. Morris of Washington, chairman 
of the house of delegates; Harry S. 
Knight of Sunbury, Pa., secretary; 
John H. Voorhees of Sioux Falls, S. D., 
reelected treasurer. 

Stinchfield is a hunting and poker 
enthusiast. From Minneapolis, his 
fellow poker-club members telegraphed 
him: “Congratulations. Recommend 
accepting . . . only on condition will 
not interfere in any way with Call of 
the Wild activities.” 
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POST: George Horace Lorimer 
Resigns; Wesley Stout Succeeds 


“I wish to tender my resignation as 
editor of The Saturday Evening Post 
and chairman of the Curtis Publishing 
Co. to take effect Jan. 1, 1937. As you 
know, this is no sudden decision. For 
several years past I have been con- 
sidering this action ...I want a little 
more leisure, a little more time to at- 
tend to my personal affairs, and a 
chance to do... some long-deferred 
writing.” 

With this simple statement, George 
Horace Lorimer last week announced 
his retirement from the world’s biggest 
magazine job. 

Measured by dollars or readers, by 
power of its opinion, or by its dis- 
covery of the American fictional pat- 
tern, The Saturday Evening Post must 
be considered a great magazine. Ac- 
cepting this premise, one must likewise 
consider Lorimer one of the outstand- 
ing Americans during the past 38 
years—his tenure of editorship on the 
magazine Benjamin Franklin founded. 
For Lorimer and The Post, The Post 
and Lorimer, are one and the same. 


Post Man: Like most of the heroes 
who march weekly through Post pages, 
Lorimer got off to a false start in life 
before finally taking the road to glory. 
Born in Louisville on Oct. 6, 1868, he 
traveled to pastorates in Boston and 
New York with his preacher father. 
Then he went to Yale, thence into 
business. 

At the Armour Packing Co. he went 
to work as a $10-a-week clerk. In 
eight years’ time, he hoisted himself 
to superintendent of the glue works— 
at $5,000 a year. Then the jut-jawed, 
taciturn youth thought he needed to 
begin over again. He quit Armour, 
went to Colby College for a year to 
learn to write, and restarted life on 
The Boston Post. 


After a few months of reporting he 
decided he earned more money than he 
was paid. His request for a raise was 
refused. He turned in his resignation. 
About this time—1897—the late Cyrus 
H. K. Curtis was laying foundation 
stones on which to build his great pub- 
lishing business. A few months earlier 
he had bought the little Saturday Eve- 
ning Post. It still needed a literary 
editor. Lorimer wired him, asked for 
the job, and got it. 


When he reached Philadelphia he 
found a sorry magazine that today 
would scarcely pass as a first-class 
house organ. Coverless, it contained 
only sixteen pages largely composed of 
articles reprinted from British maga- 
zines. The genteel, colorless journal 
had 1,800 readers. 


As soon as Lorimer arrived, Curtis 
went off to Europe to hunt for an edi- 
tor in chief. While there, he received 
several copies of his magazine and was 
astounded to find improvements inau- 
gurated by his new hired hand. He 
cabled, ordering Lorimer to put his own 
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George Horace Lorimer, Alias The Saturday Evening Post 


name on the masthead as editor in 
chief. 

When Curtis came home, he in- 
spected his find more carefully and shot 
a few questions at him. The conversa- 
tion, reported by George H. Doran, pub- 
lisher and friend of Lorimer: 

Curtis: You have been editing during 
my absence? 

Lorimer: Yes, sir. 

Curtis: What is your present salary? 

Lorimer: Forty dollars weekly. 

Curtis: From this day onward your 
salary is $250 weekly. 

Lorimer: Yes, sir. 


ForRMULA: From that day onward 
things happened. Lorimer began in- 
terpreting big business and romanti- 
cizing about big businessmen, whom he 
considers the finest products of modern 
civilization. He carefully deleted any- 
thing of questionable taste, contemptu- 
ously discarded anything “intellectual,” 
and generally made his magazine, like 
himself, immaculately virile. 


He contributed his own articles and 
took prospecting trips for new and 
unknown writers. On such expeditions 
he found Irvin Cobb, Joseph Herge- 
sheimer, Octavus Roy Cohen, Montague 
Glass, Peter B. Kyne, and a host of 
others. From the very start he read 
every one of the tens of thousands of 
words that went into his magazine 
each week. 

Post profits and circulation reflected 
the value of Lorimer’s formula. By 
1902, circulation had climbed to 315,- 
000; by 1905, to 700,000; by 1908, to 
1,000,000. In 1918 it crossed the 2,000,- 
000 mark; in 1928, the 3,000,000 post. 
These huge figures made Post publish- 
ers demand $23,000 for a double-spread 
color ad and let them sell a 30-cent 
magazine for a nickel. 

Lorimer’s love of big business— 
which caused Benjamin Stolberg to ob- 
serve: “The Post contains more excel- 
lent writing that is not worth reading, 
than any other magazine’”’— is reflected 
in the office. The graceful, white mar- 


ble building on Independence Square, 
Philadelphia, might well be the home 





WIDE WORLD 
Wesley Stout, Ben Franklin’s Successor 


office of a great steel company. The 
staff and all clerical help must punch 
a time clock at 9 A.M., before and after 
lunch, and at 5 P.M. Time card No. 1: 
George Horace Lorimer. 

Lorimer contributes heavily to the 
editorial page and usually deserves 
credit for any issue’s outstanding edi- 
torial. He carefully jells his thoughts 
into words and expects that of other 
Post contributors. If a submitted ar- 
ticle falls below Post standards, it is 
rejected, never edited severely or re- 
written. ‘ 

Irvin Cobb summed up Lorimer’s 
success: “The uncanny soundness of his 
literary judgment is demonstrated, 
firstly, by the fact that more people 
on this planet read his magazine and 
like it than any other magazine; and, 
secondly, by the fact that he buys 
nearly everything that I write.” 

Outside the office the aloof editor 
spends most of his time on his 1,100- 
acre “King’s Oak” farm outside of 
Philadelphia. As a hobby, Lorimer 
likes to collect antique glass and furni- 
ture. In one bidding contest with 
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Joseph Hergesheimer he tilted the price 
on a curly maple highboy to the sum 
of $4,200. 


New Cnier: For several years Post 
editors have guessed that when their 
editor in chief stepped out, Wesley Win. 
ans Stout would fill Lorimer’s corner 
office. They guessed right. Asked 
last week how long he had been groom. 
ing his small, baldish junior for his 
job, Lorimer snapped: “A man makes 
his own place in this world and Mr, 
Stout made his. We did not groom him 
for the post.” 

Born in Junction City, Kan., 47 years 
ago, Stout started making his place in 
the world after a year at the Univer. 
sity of Kansas. He worked for a while 
on The Wichita Beacon and other pa- 
pers in San Antonio, Mexico City, 
Oklahoma City, Seattle, and San Fran- 
cisco. Then he landed—like dozens of 
other future prominents—on The Kan- 
sas City Star. 

Old-time Kansas City newspaper 
men remembered Wes Stout: he was 
one of the best rewrite men the city ever 
saw; he was an outstanding poker 
player. At poker, he held a derby hat 
on his lap for his chips; usually he 
managed to keep it well filled. 

His favorite memo of Kansas City 
days: A Star obituary, reporting his 
death in a pistol duel: with Mexican bad 
men. The grossly exaggerated story 
was explained by the much alive Stout. 
Two weeks prior to the incident he had 
lost his wallet on a border-bound train. 
Apparently the man who lifted it was 
carrying it when killed. 

Stout went to The New York Globe 
in 1916 and was there a year later 
when a friend, recruiting for the navy, 
persuaded him to go to war. With 
tongue in cheek, Stout applied for en- 
listment as a “fabric inspector.” A 
naval officer promised to accept the ap- 
plication, if he could find what a fabric 
inspector was. Ultimately it made no 
difference. Stout went overseas with 
@ navy flying squadron. 

For two years after the war Stout 


roved the world as supercargo on 4 
tramp steamer. Then, following an- 
other brief interlude on The Globe, he 
went to The Saturday Evening Post in 
1922. Another Globe reporter then, 


who is now Stout’s chief competitor: 
William Chenery, editor of Collier's. 


The man who will start ruling the 
Curtis roost next New Year’s Day lives 
outside Philadelphia on a 10-acre @s- 
tate. He putters in his flower and 
vegetable gardens and likes to take 
frequent motor trips with his wife. At 
one time or another they have passed 
through nearly every hamlet in the 
United States. 

Other Post editors, though they con- 
sider Stout “safe,” feel he will liberal- 
ize the magazine’s rigid formula and 
may be less rabidly anti-New Deal 
than his predecessor. 

Whatever the outcome, The Post 
staff knows its new boss has nerve 
and that he can say No. In fact, he 
was the only staff member who could 
say No to Lorimer. Once he did not. 
Asked if he’d succeed Lorimer, Stout 
said Yes. 








N THE SPOT-:- 


Let the gun spit. Let the pact be signed. Let come disaster, 


triumph, knockout, veto, cannonade, or cross-bred orchid. 
News-Week will receive the first-hand facts flashed from 
the factual front. To News-Week editors, clippings are 
suspect... until verified. Inferences are invalid ... until 
shored up by research. Reports are rumors... until con- 
firmed on the spot. It is this that makes News-Week 
unique among magazines. News-Week combines deliber- 
ative weekly editing with the dquick-wired flash of news, 
when and as it happens. vere Perhaps this is why News-Week 
has won its place in the hearts—and living rooms— of some 
200,000 substantial citizens. Perhaps this is what makes 


News-Week so productive for its advertisers. Who knows. 


NEWS-WEEK 





HAUL 


AT LOWEST COST IN 


CHEVROLET 








(tibeeaas 


aay These big, sturdy Chevrolet trucks will 
haul full-capacity loads over short or 

F OR ECONOMICAL 
TRANSPORTATION long routes, over smooth or rough roads, 
without fuss or strain, without coaxing or coddling. 
Because they have the greatest pulling power of any truck in 


the entire low-price range. 


And they will haul these loads at savings which will 


~1144-Ton High Rack, 
157-inch Wheelbase 


surprise you when you compare Chevrolet’s low operating 
costs with the operating costs of your present equipment 
Because Chevrolet is the most economical truck in the world 
today for all-round duty! 


Husky ... durable . . . built to give thousands of miles of 
dependable service . . . yet selling in the lowest price range 
. . . Chevrolet trucks have every feature for better, more 
economical service, including High-Compression Valve-in 
Head Engine, New Perfected Hydraulic Brakes, Full 
Floating Rear Axle on 1)-ton models, and New Fall 


Trimmed De Luxe Cab with clear-vision instrument pan: 








for safe control. 


144-Ton Stake, Be wise .. . economize. . . . Haul at lowest cost 
157-inch Wheelbase Chevrolet trucks! 


CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGA 








14%4-Ton Open Express 
Pick-Up, 131-inch 
Wheelbase 























GENERAL MOTORS INSTALL- 
MENT PLAN—MONTHLY PAY- 
MENTS TO SUIT YOUR PURSE 





























